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of broken promises 


just the same as thcy clid before. 
Nothing has changed,” she sail. 
“They just move onc regiment oul 
and put another one in." 

Proınises lo apend billions of do!- 
lars rebullding the ruined city of 
Grozny are also in qucstion, Presi- 
dential ancl guvernmcntal dcerers 
on Chechen reconstruction are ûn a 
list of 56 high-cost pledges, many 
linked {0 lhe presidential clection 
campaign, due 10 be axed by a teanı 
stl up to keep the budget deficit 


within the limits agreed with the lue 
ternalioual Monetary Fundl. 

Details of the leans work, pul 
lishcel in Sevodnya newspaper ibis 
week, show that the list inchules a 
decree on Chechen rvconslrutlion 
wurih aboul $ illion. Anuoth i 
S5 million programe to pi 


in Mr Lobel's plans tu end erin 
and corruptiul. 

‘The econaniics minisler, Yevgeny 
Yasin, admitted last wreck thal lhe 
government lid not have the nıonuy 
to fulfil the president's pronıises, "All 


instructions of the president will he 
fulfilled. The major issue concerns 
the terın, and when it will be possible 
to find these assets,” he said. 

But it is Mîr Yeltsin's fragile 
health rather than his hollow 
promises that really threatens his 
hold on power. Few who voted for 
him believed his cornucopian 
pledges of peace and roubles by the 
cubic metre, 

“Nobody expected he would pay. 
Everybody understood they were 
just election promises. The same 


Politics every- 


with Chechenia. 


where is a cynical business,” sald 
Sergei Markov of the Carnegie 
Endowrnent for International Peace 
in Moscow. 


Comment, page 12 
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James Meek In Moscow 


HE mosl risky campaign 
promise Boris Yeltsin made 
was never spoken out loud, Il 
waa All in tlıe twist of his big borly as 
he jived on sliıge al lhose Russlan 
rock concerts on the eleclion trail in 
May. “Rend my hips," he was say- 
ing. "Tn fightin" fil.” 

MH was a broken pronise for which 

his age and health, rather than the 
sickness of the body politic hc hcads, 
was responsible, Bul when the ailing 
president {ook the oath of office in 
the Kremlin last weck, the live tele 
vision aulieuce hal pleuty of other 
bruken pruınises to rementber, 
The gucals present al the short 
irauguralun Ceremony were COIN 
suîous that the grenlesl stain un Mr 
Yeltsin's first presidency — the th 
cisin lo imervene in Checheniit 
and lhe subsequent death uf tous of 
thuusands of peuple — had nol 
been atoned for, 

The boonı of artillery across the 
Moscow river in a 30-gun salute to 
hanour Russia's newly swornin 
presiderıt was answered a thousand- 
fold from the charnel house of 

Grozny as Russian forces fought the 
third battle for the Clıeclıen capital 
with unabated ferocity this week, 
Scores of soldiers, rebels and civil 
ians have died. Alexander Lebed, 
Mr Yeltsin's national security ad- 
viser, is to be given unprecedented 
powers to solve the crisis, the ex- 
paratroop general announced last 
week. 

Fears that Mr Yeltsin's health will 
prevent him from serving a full four- 
year term, ushering in a backstage 
power struggle for a2 successor, 
were not allayed by the presidents 


Poipet, and hailed them as “our 
brothers and sisters”, He added that 
the Khmer Rouge command had 
ordered its forces to attack them, 

Khmer Rouge radio said on Mon- 
day that separate committees lıad 
been appointed to manage the Malai 
and Pailin areas, But the leadership 
now faces either a bloody operation 
to reclaim them or the loss of key 
positions in the defence of the 
Khmer Rouge heartland. 

Malai has long been an impreg- 
nable base, offering.easy access to 
Thailand and within striking range 
of the only major road inking Thai- 
land and goverrnmentcontrolled 
towns. Pailin lies near the centre of 


awkward appearance at the inaugu- 

lucrative Khmer Rouge gem-mining i ration ceremony. He strode sternly 

and timber operations. n to the stage in the Kremlin, in 
The defection of several thousand 


nt of some 3,000 guests, and 


troops is a body blow to Pol Pots j stood stiffly for 16 minutes, swear- 


rump command, already thought to Î ing the oath with his hand on a copy 
have shrunk to fewer than 10,000 | of the constitution. He spoke slowly 
men. If Malai and Pailin slide into j and slurred his words as he under- 
government control, Pol Pot's army | took to “loyally serve the people”. 

will be largely confined to a remote ‘The ceremony, broadcast live on 
hinterland of forest and mountain. Russian television, was intended to 


suggests that Mr Sary, who is also 
closely identified with the brutal 
horrors of Khmer Rouge rule, may 
have arrived in Bangkok to negoti- 
ate a deal with Phnom Penh to be 
allowed in from the jungle. 

Cambodia's joint prime minister, 
Hun Sen, once bitterly hostile to a 
deal with Khmer Rouge leaders, ap- 
pears to have made an about-turn, 
saying last week that Mr Sary could 
not expect a ministerial appoint” 
ment but promising defectors offi 
cial positions and property. 

The two divisional commanders 
controlling Phnon Malai and Pailin 
have issued statements saying that 
they now follow Mr Sary and are 
seeking . national reconciliation. 
They also appear to be marshalling 
their forces to repel possible attacks . 
by forces loyal to Pol Pot and his 
hardcore military chiefs. 

. Mr Sen, who prematurely claimed 
last week that the two commanders 
had defected, said on Monday that 
they had now linked up with govern- 
ment forces near the border town of 
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Khmer Rouge troops turn against Pol Pot 


Nick Cummling-Bruce 
In Bangkok 


AMBODIA'S western border 

with Thailand is expected to be 
the scene of another upsurge in 
fighting — this time between differ- 
ent units of the Khmer Rouge. 

The commanders of two Khmer 
Rouge divisions, with an estimated 
3,000 troops occupying strategic 
points on the border, are breaking 
from Pol Pot and suing for peace 
with Phnom Penh. 

Barely two months after the 
emergence of rumours — never 
substantiated — that Pol Pot was 
dead, a schism has developed in the 
leadership of the Khmer Rouge. 

Speculation now centres on the 
intentions and whereabouts of leng 
Sary, one of Pol Pot's oldest and 
closest associates. Khmer Rouge 
radio has denounced him for treach- 
ery, saying he should be executed 
for allowing government troops into 
guerrilla-held territory. 

The diplomatic rumour mill 


lay down a tradition for the demo- 
cratic handover of power. Its last- 
minute scaling down — from an 


MoD admits nuclear weapons acciden 


hourlong event on the Kremlin's 

Cathedral Square to a brief civil cer- 

Seumas Milne revealed documents exposed Wittering had reported “serious | emony — increased doubts about 

44 years of cover-up. ٤ damage to a nuclear weapon” in | Mr Yeltsin's strength, 

HE Ministry of Defence on Despite the admission, the May 1959. It was too long ago to Mr Yeltsin's pre-election theatri- 

Monday began to buckle MoD clung to ita longatanding investigate. cal peacc-irealy signing ceremony 

under the pressure of evidence | inslstence.that “there has never The Government's attempts to | with the separatist leader Zelim- 

and admitted there bad been beeıt an accident involving explain away documentary khan Yandarbiyev in the Kremlin, 

accidents involving nuclear damage to a nuclear weapon in evidence of a nuclear weapons. and his lightning visit to Chechenia, 

weapons at American alr bases the, UK”. Aspokeswomani sald: . İ accidentis unlikely to satisfy ۰. .. | where he told Russian troops that 

in Britain, But it diamissed such | “Atthe mast we are talking , .| demands for a full account. The ۰Î the war was over and they had won, 
incidents as “minor”. about scratches to nuclear :. , ı Î denials were dismissed as haye turned out to be bogus. 

The MoD claimed formerly weapons. Somebody might have | implausible by the Campaign for. So, too, says Valentina Melnikova 
secret RAF records of a serious - Î dropped it a foot on to the. . . Nuclear Disarmament, which .. | of the Comniittee for Soldiers’ 
accident involving a “2,0001b `: | ground, which would probabiy haa been the conduit for several | Mothera, was the prealdent's clear 
nuclear weapon” at Wittering, . | noteven result in a sçratch, but i leaked documents, . | undertaking ln May that Russian 
near Cambridge, had meant f0 . it is cinssified as an accident.” . : - conscripts would no longer be 
refer to a dummy bomb - Î . She was unable to explain why İ Defence cover-up, page 9 Î forced to .serve in Chechenja. 
aceldent. It denied that newly a squadron commander at RAF | Comment, page 12 “They're sending conscripts there, 


‘The alleged libels were published 
in 1994, ard in the hours before the 
case opened there were intense ef 
forts by Imran's lawyers to reach a 
settlement. These foundered be- 
cause the proffered apology was 
considered too grudging and ber 
cause Botham and Lamb wanted 
damages — even though a .third 
party had offered to pay both sides’ 
costs up to that point. - 

As the case went on, and devel 
oped into a bonfire of fivers — 
about one every 20 seconds, accord- 
ing to the best guesses — there was 
a growing sense of the absurd: 

Imran's attempts to prove 
Botham had cheated by picking the 
seam or gouging a cricket ball failed 
` utterly when his videos from 14 
year-old Test matches purporting to 
prove this were adopted by 
Bothanı's own counsel, Charles 
Gray QC, and clearly showed him 
manipulating, quite legally, a ball 
that had gone out of shape. 

The argument then largely went 
into semantics about the distinction 
between cheating and merely 
breaking the rules. There was no 
consensus among tlie cricketers 
about whether balltampering had 
ever been accepted as custom and 
practice within the game. 

Imran made no attempt to defend 
the suggestions that Botham and 
Lamb were racist or lacked class, 
and claimed that he had been mis- 
quoted. E 

In the absence of substantive dis 
agreement between the parties, the 
jury may well have taken the view 
that the case should never have 
come to court. 

Possibly Ihey decided to punisb 
the plaintiffs, as the presumed per- 
petrators of their incarceration. The 


Libel jury stumps Botham and Lamb 


T HE cricketing celebrity lan 
Botham is facing, İf not quite 
ruin, {hen at leasl a severe 
blow to lis lifestyle after losing his 
ınarathon libel case against the for 
mor Pakistan captain Imran Khan. 

After 13 days in Court 13 at the 
High Cuurt, the jury last week de- 
cided by a majorily verdict against 
claims by Botham and his former 
Iingland team-mate Allan Lamb that 
they had been called racist and lack- 
ing class by Imran in the ımagazine 
India Today. They also rejcctecl bya 
majorly Bothanr's charge that 
Turan had, by implication, callecl 
him a cheat in a Brilislı newspaper 
article. : 

Halfway through the trial niran 
agreed that Botham did not chent at 
erfickel, and he will hive 1o pay for 
1al pari of the cast. lowever, nfter 
an exerdse estimuledl to have cost 
07504100, Botham and Lamb will 
have tı beur the brunt. 0 

Hothaın said he was “aslonished 
by tle verdicl, a view slıared by 
many observers. Speculation during 
the jury's 4#hour deliberation cen 
tred only on the damages award. 
‘The judge, Mr Justice French, gave 
Ihe jurors — seyen mel, five 
women — a notably curl thank you 
aud then left, without a wort uf apo- 
lWgy for obliging hem lo spend 
{hree weeks uf high summer 
cuooped up listening to an argument 
Ihal was iil best abstruse and at 
times absurd. 

Ii was the second sudden defeal 


1 insi H . . 1 
ا‎ E E to Bul the verdict has sent out a | cision wilh as much grace as they | ing no jacket and carrying a boot | legal system is such that we 
ays: Englaıt shaلا‎ 


8 EY 1H . 5 
Pakistan's bowlers in ihe Lord's | clear warning lo potential ligitants could manage and Botham sail he |j whose significance the judge never i never know without breaking the 
aKIStal f thout breaki thi 


j 1 red hi itt. rules, or perhaps cheating. 
“Test while George Carman QC was that the libel casino, once presumed Î would just have to go back to his Î allowed him to explain. 
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get together (5) 


Imran Khan and his wife, Jeınima, leaving the High Court last week 


roadshow to raise the cash, He will 
probably also iıave to spend more 
Christmases doing panto in provin- 
to the j cialtheatres. 

More than a dozen England 
cricketers trooped through the 
courtroom giviig evidence. The 
most astonishing performance 
eame when Geoffrey Boycott, sub- 
poenaed by Imran, appeared wear- 


to be a cerlain source of realy cash, 
is now only about as safe as Lloyd's 
oflondon. 

Imran gave thanks 
Almighty, rather than to Mr Car- 
man, when lıe left wyitlhı his pregnant 
wife, Sir James Goldsmith's daugh- 
ter Jemima. Botham and Lamb, ob- 
serving the best cricketing 
iraditions, accepted the umpires de- 


making his final speech on Inran's 
belıalf. The implications for crickel 
are uncertain, though Pakistani 
players may now have enhancetl re 
specl for English clecision-making, 
ancl 1 may help ensure {hint the rest 
of this summer's Test series is har- 
monious, It is good news for Inıran’'s 
presumed career in Pakistani poli 
uca. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 3 
UN alarm at Bosnia voter intimidation 


Indonesian 
police arrest 
10 over riots 


John Agilonby In Jakarta 


HE Indonesian police an- 

nounced on Monday that they 
had arrested the leader of the left- 
wing Democralic People's Party 
(PRD) for masterminding the riots 
that rocked Jakarta last month. At 
least nine other activists were also 
detained in a weekend sweep. 

Budiman Sudjatmiko, aged 26, 
was caught in a Jakarta suburb at 
the weekend. He had been in hiding 
since the riots on July 27 and 28. 

The army has accused the PRD 
of spreading hatred vf President 
Suharto ancl having links witlı {he 
banned Indonesian Communist 
Party (PKD, 

A miliary spokesınan sail (lucu 
ments seized fron Sudjalmiko 
showed he and the PRD hid “clear 
links” with the PKI. 

Sudljatniko is expvted to be 
ehargecl soon wilh subversion ancl 
inciling pr.ople to riot duriug n [rée- 
speucch Iorum at the headquarters 
of the Indonesian emocratirt Farly 
(PDD. The maximum punally for 
aıbversim is death, 

‘Fhe rioting erupled when Iroups 
stormed the PIM londqguarlerm 
while it was ocvupivd by ta 
porters uf lhe party's cuuslel le 
Megawati Sukarnopuri. Yh tute 
ıhorities believed the gintheringg harl 
Leroi tou millant iw Criivil uf 
Ihe government. 

Thre people dict in the unrext, 
dozens were injured andl rmuore than 
250 arrvsled. Many are still umissing. 

Lasl week Presiclent Suharto siid 
thal Sudjatuniku hal "vunducledl 
acliviies which had the characleris 
tics of insurgency", but lhe authori- 
ties have yet lo produce any 
evidence of such action. The PRD is 
an alliance of student and labour or- 
ganisations and has fewer than 
1,000 members. 

Sudjatmiko's mother, Sri Lestari, 
denied her son was a communist or 
involved in undermining the gow- 
ernment. She said: "We didn't raise 
our children to be that way, The re- 
ports that he masterminded the riot 
hurt me. I don't believe ther.” Bul 
she admitted that she had no! seen 
much of her son since he dropped 
out of university several years Ago, 
“We're going to pray for hin1 and let 
Allah decide his fate,” she said. 

Praemodya Ananta Toer, a prize- 
winning writer, and Sukmawati 
Sukarnoputri, Megawati's sister, 
were summoned by the police on 
Monday for questioning in connec- 
tion with the unrest. 

Taer has never been convicted af 

. a criminal offence but wes in jail for 
14 years for alleged links with the 
PKI. Most .of his writings are 
banned for supposedly containing 
Marxist teachings. 

Megawati herself spent nearly 
seven hours in Jakarta's police 
headquarters last week being ques- 
tioned about events leading up to 
the riots. Megawnti, who was told to 
report for further questioning {his 
week, dli nat play up her firat pub- 
lic appearance since the riots, .leav- 


ing by a side door to avoid journalists 
And a small crowd of supporters 
waiting outside. She gave no clue As 


to the thrust of police inquiries, 


Her. ‘sister Sukmawati is not 
known to have any strong political 


associations. € 


Analysts belleve the unrest nn 
not caused by political subversion but 
by irustration at economic inequality, 
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Ihe sunuıit nvar Athens with Unite 
Stales and western European back- 
ing, described {he talks as a big step 
lowards anı overall Balkan pence, al- 
though it was not clear whether the 
two presidents had resolved any of 
their many differences. 


Le Monde, page 13 
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An American cngincer repairs a road damaged during three Years of 


fighting neur Tuzla 


At a hurrieclly-nrganisecl sumınil 
in an exclusive resort outside 
Athens, the two leaders agreed a 
joint statement paving the way for 
full diplomatic recognition at a fur- 
ther meeting in Belgrade within the 
next few weeks. 

The Greek prinıe minister, Costas 
Simitis, who organised and hosted 


maintaining Bosnla-Herzegovina as 
a unified, multi-ethnic state. 

The OSCE says it is too early to 
say whether Sarajevo authorities are 
using pressure to achieve that goal. 

Meanwhile the European Unjon 
scored a hard-fought diplomatic vic- 
tory in Mostar last week when Mus- 
lim and Croat local leaders agreed 
to run the town in southern Bosnia 
together in a multi-ethnic council. 

The deal — reached after four days 
of intensive negotiations — will al- 
most certainly avert a humiliating 
withdrawal from the town by a Euro- 
pean administration which took on 
Mostar's reunification as a special 
project two years ARO. 

The EU special envoy, Sir Martin 
Garrod, said he expected the EU 
presidency to halt withdrawal prepa- 
rations already under way and to ap- 
prove a five-month extension of the 
mission, “with the aiın of assisting 
and stabilising" the new joint couıncil. 

The deal ends a month-long boy- 
colt of the new council by Bosnian 
Croats alter they lost local elections 
in June. 

But the Mostar crisis has pro- 
duced some troubling pointers. A 
British official in the town said that 
the refusal by Croat hardliners to 

accept an election result in a town of 
60,000 people had ermbroiled ciple 
mals andl polilical leaders across the 
world. “In September, multiply thal 
by a hundred,” the ufficial suicl. 

‘The agreement is unlikely lu have 
an innualiate inıpact on life in 
Mostar. A group of CroM men oul- 
side the EU hentlquurters in Mostar 
last week vuwed ıo Muslim men 
would ever step into western Moslar. 

In yet another nıajor development, 
former Yugoslavia moved closer tu a 
post-war settlement last week when 
the two key strongmen, Presidents 
Slobodan Milosevic of Serbia and 
Franjo Tudjman of Croatia, signalled 
their intention to conclude a mutual 
recognition pact later this month. 
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Julian Borger In Split 


HE United Nations special 
human rights investigator for 

former Yugoslavia added her 
voice at the weekend to a gathering 
chorus of complaints about intimi- 
dation during voter registration for 
next month's Bosnian elections. 

Amid growing èvidence that the 
process is being used to reinforce a 
three-way partition of the country, 
Elisabeth Rehn said: “We have a 
strong feeling from the complaints 
we have got that there has been 
harassmeni around this registration." 

Human rights groups and the 
Organisation for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (OSCE) — 
which will oversee the elections on 
September 14 — have already ex- 
pressed concern that the registra- 
tion process is being rigged. 

Serb leaders lıave been singlecl 
out for using il lo pursue strategic 
aims of ethnic segregation, but 
there are increasing signs that 
Croat authorities are also attempt- 
ing to manipulate the vote to split 
Bosnia's alreacly fractured Muslim: 
Croat federation. 

Serb, Croat and Muslin commu 
nities are expected lo back national 
ist politicians. Where they cast their 
votes will largely dictate Bosria's 
etlhnic map. 

On several occasions in recent 
weeks, tle OSCE has accused 
Bosnian Serb authorities and the 
Yugoslav governmıem of pressing 
Serb refugevs ty register in their 
uew constituencies rather than lheir 
pre-war homes, Tlıus they will vote 
in Republika Srpska — the Serb-run 
entity within Bosnia — and help 
reinforce its ethnic purity. 

Most Muslim refugees, in con- 
trast, have asked for absentee bal- 
lots so they can cast their votes in 
their pre-war constituencies, which 
are now in Republika Srpska. This is 
in line with the Bosnia's policy of 


Flash flood brings tragedy to | Rwanda joins blockade to 
Spanish Pyrenees campsite | put squeeze on Burundi 


Leonard Nyangoma, last week 
welcomed the sanctlons. In a 
statement he called on people to 
disobey the new rulers and said 
he expected sanctions to force 
the goverrment Into 
negotatlons. 

Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania 
had already halted all air and 
ground traffic to Burundi and 


.appeared to be rigorously erı- 


forcing the blockade. Tanzania 
waa not allowing even individu- 
ala to crosa lta border. ر‎ 

American ciplomats aay pri- 
vately that they do not believe Mr 
Buyoya is in control of his army, 
They fear the political situation 
ia lesa certain than might appear 
İn the relatively culet capital. 
The US embassy last week ad- . 
vised ita citizens to leave the . 
country immediately. ' 

‘The overwhelmingly Tutsi . 
army han stepped up the clvil 
war with a new push to clear 
Hutu rebels and civillans from 
areas of central Burundi and 
ereate safe havens for Tutsls, 

The UN children’s fund, 
Unicef, warned that its work 
with about two milllon people .. 


would be seriously impaired if . - 


vaccines, druga and rations for. 
malnourished çhildren were not 
delivered, 


Chrls McGreal In Bujumbura 


URUNDI'S new military-led 

government has denounced 
sanctlons against the country AB 
a crime against humanity after 
Rwanda last week joined a re- 
glonal blockade by closing ita 
borders and cutting air links. 

After days of vaclllating, 
Rwanda became the last country 
in the region to enforce sanc- 
tions, plugging the only remain- 
ing exit route from Burundi by . 
land, water or air. 

Foreigners and wealthy 
Burunıdians who had scrambled. 
for seals on the last flights out of 
the country were left atranded 
when Alr France and the Belgian 
airline, Sabena, cancelled their 
services because Burundi's 
neighbours refuge to let (hem to 
land or refuel on their soil if they 
fly to Bujumbura. 

African leaders announced the 
sanctions last month after 
Burundi’s former military 
leader, Pierre Buyoya, again 
selzed power, A reglonal summit 
demanded the restoration of 
constitutional rule and uncondi- 
tlonal talka between Burundi's 
‘Tutal-«dominated establishment 
and Hutu rebels. . 


The leader of the Hutu rebels, 


have suggested that trees and rocks 
washed down by the rain might 
have built up behind a barrier, creat- 
ing a temporary daın until the whole 
structure gave way, unleashing the 
flood on campers below. 

"The campsite had an excellent 
reputation and no one had ques’ 
tioned its set-up,” said Santiago 
Lanzuela, governor of the Aragon 
region. 

Francisco Ayala, a director of the 
Teçhnical and Geo-mining Institute, 
was less sure. He told the Spanish 
news agency Efe: “A campsite like 
Las Nieves on the flood plain of a 
potentially torrential river , . . is the 
chronicle of a catastrophe foretold." 

At Jaca, a Pyrenees resort town 
near Biescas, 145km east of Pam- 
plona, the bodies of the dead — dug 
out of the mud and marshes ~— were 
arriving in white plastic bags last 
week. They were carried down 
steep stone steps to the local ice 
rink for identification. . 

Three bodies were found 1km 
from the Las Nieves campsite. At 
least two more were found near the 
dam in Sabifianigo; 15km away, 

Most of the 657 campers regis- 
téred at the site have now been ac 
counted for — though an afficial 
gaid it was difficult to know how 
many others might. haye been in the 
area when the storm hit. 


David Harrlson in Jaca 
and Julla Hayley In Madrid 


HE REGION of Aragon held 

three days of mourning last 
week for the holidaymakers at a 
Pyrenees campsite who were swept 
to their deaths by flash floods. 

With the death toll standing at 83 
so far, the debate was concentrating 
on how the disaster at Las Nieves 
could have been prevented. 

The meteorological office had 
warned of heavy storms due in the 
area. A children's summer camp 
20km away from Las Nieves had 
been evacuated as a precaution, İt 
emerged, but Las Nieves and sites 
nearby were not. 

Both the meteorological office 
and the civil protection department 
were adamant that this type of 
storm was highly localised. "These 
storms are difficult to pinpoint 
exactly. It could rain very hard 
10km away, and where you are noth 
ing falls at all," sald Juan San Nico- 
las Santamaria, the civil protection 
director. 

The camp was built 12 years ago 
in a fold of the Pyrenees beside the 
Gallego river where it is joined by 
the smaller Aras, which runs from 
the mountains behind the site. 

The'flow of the Aras is controlled 
by nıan-made barriers. Experts 
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Briefly 


OUR LEADER (Taking the 

tigers by their tails, Augusl 11) 
brings into sharp focus the issues of 
corruption, poverty, rich-poor gap, 
drugs and criıne that plague the 
states of Asia. But the people of 
these countries are also concerned 
with the denial of their civil and po- 
litical riglıts by regimes that depend 
for their existence on the support of 
the US or other Western countries, 

The substance of democracy lies 

in the rule of law, the protection of 
fundamental rights, an independent 
judiciary, a free press, the right to 
political dissent and the principle of 
rule by reference to the will of the 
people. There is no either/or rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic 
issues and political rights and 
processes, Both deserve concern. 
The real Asian miracle will come 
when both challenges are squarely 
and simultaneously met. 
(Prof) Khurshid Ahmad, 
Chairman, Senate Standing 
Committee on Finance, Senate of 
Pakistan, Islamabad, Pakistan 


N RESPONSE to Professor John 

Rex's appeal for aid for the "new" 
South Africa July 28), it is always 
interesting when leftwing intelleclii- 
als put so much emphasis on access 
to formal education, the very means 
by which the ruling classes in West- 
ern societies have seduced potential 
leaders of the poor and disadvan- 
taged inlo serving the status qilo. 

Precisely this seems to be hap- 
pening in South Africa, where black 
professionals are on the increase 
but where little has been done lo re- 
distribute wenllh and thereby iın- 
prove the lot of the majorily of 
citizens. More equitable access to 
educational institutions is unlikely 
to change this so long as that coun- 
try remains entrenched in its capl- 
talist ileology. 
Anna Westermann, 
Aberystwyth, Dyfed 


ITH reference to “What an 

ideal" (Commenl, August 4), 
it is on record somewhere in the 
theatre world that the exclamation 
mark of the tille Oklahomal of the 
Roclgers anl Hanımerstein musical 
that opened in New York in 1943 
was certainly worth a million dollars 
or mure, as anyone woulcl agree. 
Penny Geldart, 
Aylmer, Quebec, Canaria 


S EUROSTAR whisked us out 

of the Channel Tunnel London- 
bound, a young boy (who had been 
deep in thought up until this point) 
stood on his seat, stared longingly 
out of the large gleaming window, 
aud screamed excitedly: "Pape, 
papa! Maintenant on va voir les 
vaches fulles" The boy's father 
hushed his son, and looked around 
rather sheepishly. 
(Dr) Noah Jamie Robinson, 
Saint-Maurice, France 
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circumstances without being rela- 
tivistic. To advocate moral rela- 
tiviam is to abandon the searclı for 
that renewed nıoral and social vi- 
!slon that we so urgently need. 

David Clough, 

Department af Religious Studies, 

Fale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut, USA 


Proprietorial 
about rights 


N THE 1783 Treaty of Paris, the 

fledgling United States committed 
itself to "earneslly recommend to the 
legislatures of the respective states 
to provide for the restoration of all 
estates, rights and properlies which 
have been confiscated, belonging lo 
real British subjects . . ." I belleve 
nothing was ever done on those lines 
al a state or federal level (nor, to the 
best of my knowledge, was a real 
Brilish subject cver defined). 

Now that the US has seen the lghl 
and will no longer tolerale revo- 
lutionary governmenls expropriat- 
ing property without compensation, 
can we assume that the next order of 
business for Messrs Helms and Bur- 
ton will be to repair the omission? 
Brian A Jones, 

Brooklyn, New York 


E THE appropriation in 1959 of 
US properly in Cuba, has every- 
one forgollen Guantanamo Bay? 
Afonica D While, 
Portland, Oregon, USA 


It's not just 
cricket 


ET AGAIN we see how out of 

touch with real life our legal sys- 
tem is, that 13 days of court time 
could be wasted on a squabble be- 
tween three middle-aged children, 
when nore pressing matters hang 
fire for lack of court time (Libel jury 
stumps Bothanı and Lamb, August 
11). The legal profession does itself 
no good by pretending that all civil 
suits are of equal importance when 
it is obvious that scarce resources 
are being sidelined to deal with 
anachronistic and outmoded trivia. 
John Leach, 
London 


18 1S nat only the vexed question 
of balltampering but the broader 
and more troubling issue of racism 
in cricket tlıat has been left unre- 
solved by the recent libel trial. 

The two issues are related, 
Imran's argument, confirmed by 
Geoff Boycatt and Mike Atherton in 
court, has been that socalled ball- 
tampering was commonplace in 
cricket and that therefore lt was in- 
vidious to single out the Pakistanis 
as offenders, Behind this double 
standard, Imran suggested, lay 
racism. Headlines such as "Pak Off 
The Cheats” (The Sun) and "Nailecl: 
Paki Cheats” (The Mirror), and arti- 
cles in the cricket press that repeat- 
eclly branded the Pakistanis “volatile” 
and "fanatical", reeked of prejudice... 


The video evidence which 
Matlhew Engel claims “clearly 
showed [Botham] manipulating; 


quite legally, a ball that had gone 
out of shape" was no tiore or less 
conclusive than the video evidence 
that was used to condemn an entire 
team as “cileats", 
Mike Marqusee, : 

Department of Sport Studies, 
Roehampton Institute, London ° 


Real gold 
at the Games 


HE UNITED STATES won the 

mosl Olympic medals with 101. 
But if, for each country that won 
medals, you divide its population by. 
its medal count, the winner is 
Tonga, witlı one per 0.1 million, fol- 
lowed by the Bahamas and Jamaica. 
Cheers to Tonga, but such stalistics 
mean little in tlhe case of very snıall 
countries (eg, Sri Lanka's lack of 
metlals doean't signify absolute 
athletic nullity). 

If you look to larger countries, it's 
Australia (one per 0.413 million) 
and Cuba {one per 0,417 million) in 
a virtual dead heal. The US cones 
in 36th, at one per 2.45 million, just 
belıind ils former Olympic nemesis, 
Russla, But I give the Olynıpics to 
Cuba, on (he grounds that it got one 
melal for cach $1.08 billion of GNP, 
ouldislancing Australia by a factor 
of four (on tlıunt score, the US was 
48th, fourlh Irom last amongst 
cuuntries winning nmetlals). 

(Dr) Gary Kemp, 
University of Waikato, 
Hamilton, New Zealand 


‘OLLOWING the rampant ıation- 

alism andl drug scanclals of Ihe 
recent Olympic Gaınea, I would lilkke 
to propose thal both probleıns be re- 
solve by banning nalional teanıs 
and replacing them with teams 
sponsorkl by (lrug companies. Tluis 
wuuld have tle dual iatlvantage uf 
giving all conpetilors equal acvess 
to performnncwenlıancing chemi- 
cals (rather than the presenl situa- 
tion, where unly those wit) criminal 
connetlions can benefil), and stop 
ping the unpleasant displays of na- 
tional chauvinisnı that are (I think 
everyone would agrce) nal appro- 
priate to the postrcold war world. 
John Watson, 
Darmstadt, Germany 


Morality in 
a vacuum 


F MORAL relativism were the 

only alternative to moral abso- 
lulism (Comment, July 14), our 
morals would truly be in trouble. 
Fortunately, we need not resort to 
relativism (o find a morality that is 
able to take account of “circunt- 
stances, conditions and culture”, 
Non-relativistic traditions of moral 
thought have always recognised 
that circumstances are an important 
factor in making rnoral judgments. 

This is fortunate, since to adopt 
relativism as an ethical theory is to 
give up on making moral judgments 
altogether, Moral relativism takes 
the descriptive truth that different 
persons and societies have different 
moral beliefs, and proceecls, unham- 
pere by logic, to {he conclusion 
that all these beliefs are (rue in their 
own way. This leaves us wilh no eri- 
teria for assessing ethical behaviour. 
We then have no grounds for object- 
ink to female genital nıutilation, 
chill slavery or genacicle, 

There ure strong reasons to 
object to moral absolutism. Bul to 
replace these absolutes with .rela- 
tivisın ls to leave a vacuum al: the 
heart of our moral and social life. 
This seems an accurale depiction of 
our currenl mınlaise, Morality 
shoukl not be left to religious per- 
sons, Religious and nonreligious 
persons alike must seek substantive 
values and principles capable of 
Sustaining our common life. These 
ethical norms may be sensitive to 


2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Reaching out across 
Northern Ireland's divide 


refuses to start the talks with the 
IRA until it resumes its ceasefire and 
surrenders its weapons, even 
though the British army, while it will 
never be beaten, admits that it can- 
not win the “war” either. Meanwhile 
Sinn Fein wins its largest share of 
the vote and is refused a place at the 
table. By making impossible de- 
mantls, Mr Major iıas turned the 
process into a farce. 

‘The “achievement of peace” Mr 
Hudson refers to does not come 
through a few enlightened individıı- 
als such as Mandela or Gandhi. 
There is always movement Iron 
below, from the majority. Gandhi's 
stralegy, f anything, stifled in many 
ways India's figlıt for independence. 
His comnmîilment to pucifist avlion 
saulerl both tle Brilish and the ris- 
ing Inclian lites. Any lnslance of In- 
linn peasants antl workers (both 
Hindu and Muslin Fighting Brilisla 
rule in more (lirecl ways (refusing 
lu pay taxes, strikes, naval nıulinies} 
was allackecl by Gantihi. 

‘The British finally left in 107. 
Gandhi's nor-violenl, “man-ofcon- 
science" role ensured thal the lni- 
dian ruling class were in place to 
take over the reins [rom the Britislı. 
Fur te nmjorily of the Indian 
populaliun, poverly antl communal 
violencv are slill presen in their 
lives. 

“Ihe warking class, nul “grent 
nıcn", crrUe aml move laislory 
along. Wlıat is neeclet in Northern 
Irelanıl is unity across {he Lwo conı- 
munities: they will realise that they 
have more iı common with onie aiı- 
ather than with the eslablishments 
in eilher Lonclon or Dublin, or with 
Orange Lorlges {rying to keep them 
apart with bigotry, 

Giorgio DeSantis, 
Aelbourne, Australia 
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RTHUR HUDSON, writing 

about last nıontlı’s Orangemen 
parades in Northern Ireland {Au- 
gusl 11), seems to think that cen- 
luries of conflicl in the region stem 
frunı a severe lack of “superior judg- 
menl” on the part of the inhabitants, 
and that when faced with these 
seemingly unending conflicts, gov- 
ernments are usually helpless and 
can tlo nothing but occasionally use 
force to intervene. 

Rather than altack tlıc people of 
Northern Ireland's “moral belıav- 
ior" curing {he past 300 years, Mr 
Hudson should consider the role of 
both lhe British and Unionist estab- 
lishments in keeping conflict alive 
for thelr own ends. The problems 
thal the peuple of Northern lreland 
are now suffering are ihe (liruct 
rest of the usw of the livitle-unl- 
rule stralegy ceinployed by the 
fritish anıl loyalist establishment, 
to krep bh Catholie nnd Protes- 
tnt workers al each other's rails, 

"Ihis tactic ix at wur'k toclay, ıneatı- 
ing Ihe polenlial for unily in the 
roglon to clefent cppression is heingg 
saholuged both by the Bilish gev- 
ernment and the uniunist ladder: 
ship. Ihe unionists may luıve 
shoul abut (heir ‘“righl to 
march", bul He (range Oreler 
marches have litle to clo wilh cul 
tural ilentily or tlhcir civil liberties. 
Fact with declining mutnbersliir 
(2NN in the LHS down lo 
SON teay), and the old promises 
uf better jabs and housing being un- 
derıminecl by the currenl vtonumi 
situntion, the Orange Lodges are 
just becaniing more nasly in their 
attempts lo keep vivious seclarian- 
ism alive. 

John Major seems inlent on doing 
everything in his power to scutile 
the peace pracess, The Government 
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But bureaucracy is not a e Du emma 
to change. The Golden ABC, a ( . 
a children's reader now in | is the following n ٤ 
ils 1th edition, shapes Finnish atti- between the opi or 
ludes young. “The Negro e poe pn 9 e 
i "i ddlers, "but il pe 
N i address of Centennial Park? 


mounted ns FBI agents have 
failed to find conclusive evi- 
dence ayuinat Mr Jewell. The 
burunu is under pressure to 
cxplnin why he was named as n 
leading suspect. 


women — you naınê il." 

Mr Valaına, a lealing nıeniber of 
Finland's 10,000-strong Romany 
community, believes tie govern- 
ment is complacent and contributes 
to the problenı. "There is struclural 


newcoıner, is not [inding it easy to 


welcome foreigners, parlicularly | are worried for their jobs, their 


those whose skin colour is different 
from the Swecles, Russians and 
Estonians who make up the major 
ily of its 69,000 imınigrants. 

“It's terrible," said James, aged 
36, a dance teacher from London. “1 
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Property Letting 


general's office said. 


T URKEY signed a $20 billion 
natural gas deal with Iran, 
insisting that the agreement did 
not violate the new US sanctions 
against the Iranian governıment, 
The sales will earn Iran an esti- 
mated $1 billion a year. 

Turkey's pragmatism, page 7 

Iran fights back, page 15 


in exchange for the 


donation. 


Tamils despair as peace plan sidelined 


peace. Her peace plan, which would 
devolve powers to regional councils, 
was the bûldest attempt yet to sat- 
isfy the demands of the Tamil 
minority for self-government. 

But Tamil leaders say her plan 
lacks support even among members 


iug hern to stop their activities, 


also bound to be high. The Iulerna- 
tional Committee far the Red Cross 
said it fears thal 100,000 people have 
fled Kilinochchi and are living out in 
the oper, With food and medical 
shipntents to the north blocked for 
a moıtth, fears are growing for their 
welfare, Gêrard Peytrignet of the 


sation wns nat a "militant fundamen- 


Suzanne Goldenberg 
in Colombo 


RI LANKAN Tamils, who ance 
saw President Chandrika Ku- 
Iitratunga almost as a saviour, fear 
that she is falling back on a military” 
solulion te end the 13-year civil war, 


sel ablaze wilh peîrol as he Irieel lı, 


us agrees 
‘oil for food? 
plan for Iraq 
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lan allowing Iraq toa sell oil to buy | ernment forces tied own just out- The capture of Kilinochchi is vital | tional Party. They also fear that she 
food. nıediçinc and other human- 


run-up to the Zanzibar revoiu- 
tion in 1964 and a significant 
figure iı the Pan-African move- 


is now leaning towards a military 
solution to a war that is projected to 


if there is to be a land link between 
the northern Jafina peninsula, 


side the town of Kilinochchi, the last 
Population cenire under rebel con- 
irol. It seems clear that both sides 


itarian supplies to case the burden 
of sanctions. 
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when it resurfaces, it will be signifi- 


las. The rebel Voice of ihe Tigers 


proceeds. 
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Turkey takes a zz |Inmates are 


tortured, say 
jall doctors 


pragmatic line 


Kemp may give Dole 
a fighting chance 


matters, and has said his Republi 
cans “will not be complete" until the 


John Hooper in Ankara | after lam and restored the tradi- Chris Nuttall in Ankara 
ii tional Ramadan practice of firing a EERE 
home er binek oters as le Dea: asks whether the cannon at the end of each day's fast- E e E 
a. fundamentalist bark of اا‎ i nearly everyone who is taken inlo 
Eh the new government has green and white, but quickly aban- custody is torlured, acvorcdling to 


Physicians for Human Rights. 

The group, base in Bustun, 
Massachusctts, sill dovlors were 
unwilling accoınplices lo torture, 
coercefl by police to cover uye ihe 
plıysical evklence of abusv, : 

The results of its twıryear ilr 
vesligalion into lurture in Turkey 
were published in lhe Journil of ihe 
Anetcun Medical Asmociuien 
wek. PHR interviewer physi 
and Lorlure viclins, Carrier] ctl 
U dertors wie uffi 

i anıl 


mers, 
PHR said 9G per cent of lecturs 


doctors indicted Ibin Some liil 
ubserved rvilente ol borture u the 
vise's of luuulredn, ove 
of dote iı 

“he Yur 
lu pliysicans" alenijts lo j 
proper vxaMiatearns uf Lorturu' sur 
virurs wilh overt (hrenls uf ply sical 
hart lu the physician, by leslruytnk 
the metlical repurts, ur by simply oly 
taining a favourable reporl from i 
more cunmpliant physician," said Jr 
Vincent lucupinu, a cwiuthor of ihe 
report. "Since physicians are slate 
employees, they are vulnerable tu 
threats that they wil lose lheir pusi- 
liuns if they do not corn ply." 


Kcfah ard its lender, Necmettin Erbakan, hive made a remarkable 


uor and Ihe lower nuidelle-class 
craftsmen threalenecl by the iıd- 
vance of ıec-liberal capitalisnı. 

"The real difference between 
Refah voters and {hose of other par- 
ties was how they approached is- 
lanı," he says, “If you read Islamists" 
newspapers, you'll see what they're 
telling their voters is: ‘You haven't 
given us enough voles tw govern 


succession of U-turns since coming tD power 


lslamı is religion and stale, and that 
the lwo should nul be separaled." 

She says Refah is an umbrella 
group that includes conservatives 
as well as radicals, but finds the par- 
allel with Christian Democrats un- 
convincing. "Chrislian Dentocrals 
want regular elections, a multi-party 
syslem and a liberal, free-market 
evononıy," slıe says. 


doned the idea when it was 
explained that this would violate 
international transport agreements. 

Foreigners resident in Istaubul 
say the most obvious change is 
improvecl services: the stirects are 
cleanecl mure thoroughly, the rub- 
bish coallectecl more often. 

For ınany, it is now clear that the 
bark of Turkey's Islamists was 
worse than their bite. 

“The Refal parly is sending oul 
signals tu il is no clifferent frot 
ulhıer parlies,” une of Turkey's mosl 
respected columnists, Mehmcl Ali 
Birand, wrute list month. “Like 
ulher parties, il says one thing in 
oppusilion but mlopls a different 
approach in governnienl ... Persun- 
ally, I believe that this in» highly 
enculraging lur the fuiurt’. 


greater vxleul that rim was untler 
the Shah. Û has half a milion meu 
in the uûlitary and is viewed by the 
US ancl ıInusl uf its allies its 1 bistin 
Against nationalisıu in Russit, funda 
menlalism in [ran und petenlinlly 
troublesome guvermuenis in Syriit 
and Iraq. The senpe fur cunflicl 
were ‘Turkey, like [ran, lu "gu 
Islamic” would be immense. 

Yet Western diplomats seeım 
relaxed about Refah's arrival in gov- 
ernnient. They nate that lhe party 
has been playing by the rules of 
Turkish deınocracy for 13 years. Its 
avuncular leader has béen doing so 
for even longer. Tlıey :ırgue thal 


proved worse than its bite 


T HAD just turnecl nıidnight. 
I Thursday had becaıme Friday —— 
the Muslim holy day. 

In the Mon Amuur club, at least 
20 women in skinıpy dresses were 
sitting at a bar festoonecl with red 
lights. Across town, in a casinı be- 
neath the Hillon hotel, silkeı-haired 
eroupiers were shuffling carcls and 
spinning wheels is another night's 
gambling startecl. 

On the Kral pop videu chinnel, a 
becfcake with designer stubble was 
gtelting out uf a BMW convertible in 
pursul uf a uiniskirteel girl. A 
graphic prodlaiucd thi he song 
was in the Burger King Top 20. 

It takes a Jeep swig nî raki la be- 
lieve this is a city run Jur Ihe past 


that Necmettin Erbakan aul lis 
Rufah (Welfare) arly are blizing a 
trail to Islamic pragınilisnn. 

Since cening lu power in cuuli- 
tion with Tansu Uiller's True Path 
ımrly, Turkey's Iskunists have ınacle 
aremarkable succession of Ulurns. 

They have agreed to renew the 
maunclate of the United Slates-led air 
farve which operales out ol soulh- 
ern Turkey to protect [raq's Kurds. 
In uppositlon, they lad called it an 
"uccupying force", 

They have decreed another four 
months of emergency rule in the 
soultheast, where Turkish security 
forces are fighting Kurdish guerril- 


0 
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if the property is ecologically fragile 
wetlands, But the government must 
have the power to imprison any 
doctor who dares carry out an abor- 
tion. A government that cannot be 
trusted to educate children should, 
lowever, be trusted to censor 
books. 

It is a deeply confused conser- 
vatism. Its heritage runs back 


Barry Goldwater. His pledge, that 
“I'd rather be right than be presi- 
denl”, is still the battle cry of a 
conservatism tliat prefers righlvonıs- 
ness to power. And yel Goldwater is 
these days shunned by the CNP be- 
cause lıe abides by the old Jibertar- 
ian lraditions of ihe US right. 

“Always have been gays in the 
military, and always will be. Hell, I 
font care if they are siraiglıl, so 
long as they shoot salraighi,” Crolcl- 
water declared three years ago, 
when he came {o the rescııe of Pres- 
ident Clinton's controversial policy. 
This month, Goldwater decided to 
endorse Clinton. 


Winning ticket? Presidential candidate Bob Dole introduces his running mate, Jack Kemp, to 
supporters in Kansas over the weekend 


of whom we last heard when Pat 
Buchanan was embarrassed by the 
organisation's altendance at a neo- 
Nazî rally with the Aryan Nation. 
These folk stick together. They 
do not (rust tlıe mainstream media 
to cover the convention in the right 
way. Indeed, one of the members is 
Reed Irvine, who runs Accuracy in 
Media, which tries to document his 


embarrassments. 

Rather than leave the convention 
in the lıands of the closet socialists 
who run CBS, NBC and CNN, the 
Cuımci] clecided 1o offer ils own cov- 
erage, DeVos gave his CNP chun 
Robertson $1.3 million to under 
wrile a special lelecast of the con- 
vention on Robertson's Family 
Channel. If that contains tuo much 
religion, good conservatives can 
switch to National Empowerment 
TV on cable, founded by another 
CNP stalwart, Richard Viguerie, 
who made his first fortune through 
م‎ 
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So he has still to find close to 
$3400 billion in spending cits. And 
this is on lop ol the $390 billion in 
culs Ihat have already been agreed 
by Congress for the next six years, 
Dole says he will ot touch defence, 
Medicare, social security or interest 
on the national debt. That leaves 
him less than a tlıird of the federal 
budget to attack, and it will mean 


IK will be, as Dole boastecl last 


week of his proımise to close the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the end of 


goverımeut as we know it. And that 
was the mistake the Congressional 
Republicans untler Newt Gingrich 
madle Jast year, wlıen they allowed 
Bill Clinton to stand firm as tlhe 
defender of public spending on pro- 
graıimes Ile voters deciderl they 
needled. 

The fact is thal the Republican 
party is now a lot further to the night 
Ihan most Americans. This is quite 
deliberate: witness the gathering 
that took place over the weekend on 
plush Coronado island, which domi- 


gold standard, is openly contemptu- 
ous of the Pat Buchanan-inspirecdl 
plank in tlic new Republican plat- 
form that condemns the Word 
Trade Organisation. This is the 
international arbitration and judicial 
body that resolves irade disputes 
uncler the Gantt treaty, and il is one of 
the issues that Buchanan made his 
own. Indeed, the Republican plat- 
form loks uncannily tike the 
Buclranan manifesto, 

“This ls very Buchanan,” boastecl 
Bay Buchanan, whose brother gave 
Dole an early whipping in this year's 
prinuries, She crowed thal (he partly 
platfornt and Lhe convention dele 
kales are further lo Ihe right than 
she and her brother “cver Jrvanıedl" 
passible. The result is thal save for 
kıx cuts and opposifion to abortion, 
ihere probably is nol too much in 


fil in the Republican party." Kem 
cunfessetl earlier (his year, as he 
anuounucerl {hal he was endorsing 
Dales rival for the Rejanblican nanni- 
ntin, the millionaire publisher 
Steve Furbes. Honour required no 
less. Forbes and Kemp lave been 
brothers-in-arms in & group callerl 
Empuwer America, rlerticaled ta 
winning tle Republican party bak 
lı lhe low-tax and fastgrowth eca- 
nouıie nostr'unıs Ihat nearly bank. 
rupted the cûuniry in the Reagan 
years. 

As the aile to then-Oovernor Rea- 
gin of California in the 1980s, Kemp 
had converted his boss {o the new 


ا 
The US this week‏ 
Martin Walker‏ __ 


S AN DIEGO: The Republicans 


are fielding the kl couple 

this ycar. Robert Doles 
selreliun of Jack Kemp as his run- 
ling tınale was a very real surprise 
because Lhe two men have been 
pullival enenıies for nearly 2U 
yvars. Ancl it will Lıke rather more 
effrontery than Dok has shown so 


bibly aa underestkie 
3 is al iı Slike’ ¢ Ut bu ٤ ا‎ 1 1 1 
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bilily that at 73 he docs nat survive "Sotrmelimes [ don't know where I agricullure. around the Clinton's Whitewater 1 Isliumisl prime minister. Û appears CSET s4 Y pulicy, ln û 


a full rın ûl office — a marı he 

lad tm often 

ta hetnıet. 

ribin hı 1 bleeding- 
hurl conservalive", Kemp would be 
a miırvelluus orator if he could unly 
slop talking. He has u relnilessiy 

! HinY rfisposilian andl ûn endear 
ingly puppydike way of bouncling 
wilh energy. His very presence is 
cilculatul to oxhaus! r nkiros 
ind lethirgîc Dole, 

Hi will also takv elfrantery by 
Kemp Lo campaign oun a Republican 
aturm when he is known to (lis- 
agree, vivlently, with almost half of 
it. Violence is something with which 


FTOW" 1 cratic like this’. Torture victims compkuinvd uf 
1 iti 4 1 fah is not fundamentalist bul Refah has played the democratic alone. We have to E 1 1 ee 
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sion above thr ground, bealings, 
sexual violations, testicle srucezing, 
electrte shocks and spraying with 
cold, pressurised water. 

In a letter sent with the report 
last week to the new prime minister, 
Necmettin Erbakan, PHR said: “We 
believe that your government has 
the unique opportunity to face the 
fact of torture in Turkey and elimi- 
nate the practice once and for all.” 


state department was quoted in the 
Turkislı press as saying thal whal 
maillered to Washington was not 
whiiether a society was secular, but 
whether it was democratic. 

“E ask myself: how can you have 
secularism without denıocracy?” 
says an Istanbul journalist who 
asked nol to be nanıed. “Is there a 
single country in the world which is 
non-secular yet democratic?” 


She suspects the answer depends 
on the individual member. “Maybe 
Erbakan himself wants an historic 
conipromise, but others...” 

Ersin Kalaycioglu, professor of 
political science at Bosphorus uni- 
versity, has examined Refah from a 
different position by studying its vot- 
ers. He [ound it was strong among 
those opposed to the establishntent: 
the Kurds in the southeasl, the very 


Nilufer Narlî and she purses her lips 
in incredulity. Dr Narli, an associate 
professor al Marmara university 
who has just completed a study of 
Relah's campus activities for the 
Ford Foundation, offers a definition 
of the party ınembership that would 
apply to fundamentalists elsewhere. 
“An Islamist,” she says, “is some- 
one who takes a political position 
witlı regard to Islam; who believes 


"authorisalion laws" thal give a 
derree the force of an acl of 
parliaınent. 

Refah's record in ıalional govern- 
ment is consistent with its perfor- 
mance in city halls. In Istanbul, 
which also has an Islamist adminiş- 
“Iration, Refah councillors have 
made only timid gestures towards 
crealing a morê (levout society. 

They have banned loud nıusic 


ered a convenierit get-out cinuae 


Mubarak urged to intervene in heresy case 


to win wilh us alone,” the Chrisliun 
Conlition's direclor, Ralph Reed, ex- 
plained in Sun Diego last week, "But 
we are big enough so that they 
cannot win withoul us.” 

Through the CNP the Christian 
Coalition las just the allics it needs 
in the broader and more secular 
reaches of conservatism. But it is 
now an open question whether the 
traditional Republican coalition can 
survive this intolerant new power of 
the CNP It is not only liberal Repub- 
licans who support abortion who 


و ر 
directınail fund-raising for coııser-‏ 

vative causes. 
„The CNP’ brancl of conservatism 
is striking in its casual approach to 
economic policy. Karl Marx could 
hardly believe that an organisation 
s0 deeply ideological could be quite 
So agnostic about something as fun- 
damental as free trade, Tle CNP 
quite happily . embraces the 
Buchanan argument that free trade 
is too damn good for foreigners and 


newsletter through which the group 
slicks together deliberately ınain- 
tain the conspiratorial flavour, with 
"For Your Eyes Only" stamped on 
the fitle page. You will not find the 
Council for National Policy (CNP) 
listed in any telephone book, and 
there is no discreet brass plate bear- 
ing its nanıe on any exclusive town- 
house or office building. It is only 
15 years old. You do not apply to 
juin. you can only he invited. Mem 
tb is reported to be arountl 


Diego convention, the little blue 
slicker that says “15%” is siipposed 
to be the miraculous additive that 
will nower the Dole campaign. 

As electoral bribes EO, İt is gener. 
ous enough. Fifteen per cent off 
everybody's taxes sounds fair, and 
the Republican television ads are 
raniming home the basic message 
that a fanıily of four on average 
earnings will be $1,500 belter off 
next year. The Republicans are 
being more reticent abrut the fact 
that a family of four on three times 


Baltic states, and Baker, impatient al 
Kemp's uınateurish muralising, in- 
vite him to perfornı an anatomical 
impossibility upon himself. Kenıp, 
stİil athletic in lale ıniddle age after 
his brîllianl career as a professional 
quarterback with the Buffalo Bills, 


leapt aver a chair oar two, Baker beat‏ أ 


a hasty retreat. Kemp chased him 
down the curridor lowiards lhe Rooû- 
sevelt Roem, ant was abuul tn en- 
brace hini warmly by the throat 
when the two nen were separated 
by lhe diminuiive Brent Senweroft, 
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HE HIGH Court has ruled 
that the Home Secretary, 


WO men were cach given a 
month in prison arising from 


RITAIN'S share of the bill 
for he Eurofgliler has risen 


ENNETH HALI, u furmecr 
who shot a (hef with n U2- 


bodily harm with itıteru, 


WO wom wrongfully 

urresledl iat Tuyford Down 
during u demonstrat ipuinsl | 
the construction uf it molorwny' 
have won £17,000 ciniyfn 
from the police. Fwonty wumen 
have now won civil aclicms over 
the demonstrution. 


WO British teenagers, Sully 

Griffiths, dgcd 17, and 
Clulre Martin, uged 1Y, were 
eneh sentenced lo five years in 
juil by a Moroccan court and 
fined £380 for posscssing and 
trading L1lbs of cunnabis resin. 


ABOUR has pledged to intro- 

duce laws to [(orcc political 
parties to declare ull donations 
over £5,000 as part of a crack- 
dovyn on political funding. 


HE Britsh Medicai Assoc- 

iatlon said that it would 
resist any move by MPa to make 
dactors responsible for authenti- 
cating the mental stability of 
firearms applicants. 


ETECTIVES investigating 

the rape and murder of a 
Plymoııth teenager have asked 
to study DNA samples from the 
killer of Caroline Dickinson, who 
died on holiday in France ıine 
daya Inter. A Plymouth detecive 


ferry lnk to Frnnce. You can’t 
ignore that sort of thing." 


IR NEVILL MOTT, the joint 


physics in 1977, has dled at the 
age of 90. 


VY TONNE Irvino, one of the 
Church of England’s rat 
women priests, has becn killed 
in anı accident while on holiday 
in Zimbabwe, She was 54. 


in Brlef 


Michael Howard, misdirected 
himself when he ordered the re- 
turn to Hong Kong of 60-year-old 
Ewan Launder, a businesaman 
who fears he could face the death 
penalty if forced to stand tral on 
n £4.5 million bribery and cor- 
ruptlon charge once the colony ls 
taken over by the Chinese. 


an attempted rald on a British 
Aerospace factory in support of 
the four women who took ham- 
mers to a Hawk airerafl des ined 
for East Timor, 


by a further £1.25 billion in 
apite of efforts to reorgyuınise (he 
foır-nntion airerufl pruject along 
more ceonomical incu, The UK 
tuxpuyer’s final bil i4 now 
expected to be £15.4 billion. 


,„ anid: “This ia n port tom with a 


2 winner of the Nobel Prize for 


scientists was 


The latest Greenharn leaks show 


Eddie Goncalves, CND's 


he 


8 
125,000 


by government 
leaked to CND. The scientists sald 
the high concentrations of uranium 
around Greenham Common could 
have been caused only by damage 
to a nuclear weapon, and suggested 
a link with an aircraft fire at Green- 
ham in February 1958. US authori 
ties always denied the aircraft 
carriecl an Atomic bomb. 


one of the most senior Aldermaston 
scienlists, F D Morgan, attributed 
the contamination lo another US 
aircraft fire in August 1957, and 
pinpointed uranium contantinatian, 


spokesman, called for a public itı- 
quiry into the contaınination of the 
Grecnham area, und a Royal Cunrı- 
mission into the history of such ne- 
cidents. I had been û “tale of deceit, 
coverups dnd a callous willingfiw'ss 
to put innocent lives al ri: 
snidl. According lo CNI?'s sources, 
there have been at loa 20 acei- 
dents in fhe UK — onc us recently 
as (988. 


warhead directly — a spokesman 
said at the weekend that the depart- 
ment:never commented on leaked 
classified documents. 

But the Government's wall of 
silence started to crumble when it 
later emerged that the 37-year-old 
RAF log had already been declassi- 
fied by the MoD itself and recently 
made available in the Public Record 
Office at Kew. 

John Reid, Labour's defence 
spokesman, warned that the Gov- 
ernment was “digging itself into a 
deeper and deeper hole over this, 
rather than trealing the British 
people as ınature adults". 

The revelations about US acvi- 
denls at the Greenham Common 
base, now closecdl, will heiglılen cori 
cerns abut the cluster of hukacmin 
cases in he Newbury areca. The 
"excess incitlence" of childhood 
leukaemia was first highlighleel in A 
1987 British Medical Journal study. 
‘The Government has reopened an 
investigation. 

Tast month, a secret 196| ruport 


The crowd waves at Knebworth, where O: 


fans undaunted by the rain. The band did, however, appear upset by 
Manchester United's Charity Shield success; Loch ’'n’ roll, page 26 


soned ... severe damage resulted to 
the weapon”. 

Ar MoD spokeswoman said on 
Monday that it was not yet clear 
whether such an accident had taken 
place, In any case it could not in- 
volve a nuclear weapon because 
such exercises never used live war- 
heads. “It would have been an inert 
training round, or dummy," she 
insisted. 

Other documents passed to the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment (CND) show that government 
scientists believed another accident, 
involving a US aircraft at Greenham 
Common in Berkshire in August 
1957, had contaminated the sur 
rounding area witlı uranium. 

The MoD initially stuck with its 
formula that “there has never been 
an accident involving damage to, or 
release of radiuactivity (rom, a& 
nuclear weapon in (he UK". Chal- 
lenged over lhe report of the Witter- 
ing acciclent — the kind of inciclent 
thal governmenl experts have 
accepted could cletonate a nuclear 


HE Ministry ofl Defence 
faces the prospect of a humik 


iating retreat from its 44-year 
insistence that there has never been 
a nuclear weapons accident in 
Britain, after overwhelming evi- 
dence emerged last week of British 
and American atom bomb damage 
and radiation in southern England 


in the 1950s and 1960s. 


The Government's altempts on 
Monday to explain away docunıen- 


tary evidence of an accident — cour 


iradicting years of MoD denials — 
is unlikely to satisfy growing de- 
mands for a full account, 

Labour and Liberal Democrats 
pressecl the Governmenl (o come 
clean after the first confirmation 
that it has repentedly liecl about 
atonıic boınb accidents, The proof is 
from a 1959 acciclenl report by 49 
Squadron at RAF Wittering, whıicl 
recorded that during "Exercise 
Mayflight" ı “2,000lb Hritish nu- 
clear weapon was accidentally jelli 


Alleged ‘dirty tricks’ against 
Wilson return to haunt Tories 


with an Unnamel Tory inlerımedic 
ary: “Î was put in touch wilh it Tory 
pirly official, nul nw in Mrs 
‘Thalcher's entourage, who loll nw 
Ihat the curren thinking was thil 
any means of cliscouraging Wilsun 
Irom going Lo lhe country in June 
should be brought inte play. 

“While he laclership still dis- 
liked the whole idea nf using 
personal (lenigrmiort, these were 
desperate times." 

Mr Pincher has now named Mr 
Wallegrave — who was then Mr 
Heath's chief of staff — us ihe 
intermeliary. 

Mr Waldegrave was also a close 
associale of Lor Rothschild, wlio 
introducecl Mr Pincher to the “spy- 
catcher" Peter Wright and was head 
of the think tank Mir Waldegrave 
served oJ in the early 1970s. 

The programme voncetles that 
Mr Heath may well not have kıuwn 
of the approach to Mr Pincher, and 
the former preınier has written tu 
the programme-makers sirongly 
denying the allegations. 

Harold Wilson was the target of a 
series of smear campaigns in the 
196Ûs and 1970s, which tried to use 
his earlier business links with the 
USSR to brand him a Soviet agent. 


Rebecca Smithers 
and Seumas Miine 


HE Tories luok set lu become 
embruilecl in a new pre-elevlion 
sleaze row (his week when the cabir 
uet minister Willian W:ıldegrave 
ives allegations that he played it 
an 


ıninister Harolcl Wilson iı the 1970s. 
Mr Waldegrave — Chief Finan- 


, vil Secretary to the Treusury and a 


suirvivur of lhe "Arms to Iraq” 
svantlal — has been named by a 
Channel 4 television dacumenlary 


' ı8 a "middle man” (or seniur Turies 


who wanted 1o spreal rumiurs 
about the then Mr Wilsun's private 
life and MiSeinspired stories thal he 
was a KGB agent. 

The veleran spy journalist Chap- 
man Pincher recalled in his 1978 
memoirs that in the early spring of 
1974 he learnt that the then Tory 
leader Edward Healh wanted to 
(lelay Wilson from calling a snap 
election, fearing the Tories would 
lose. Wilson had been elected with a 
parliamentary minority and looked 
likely to be returned with a sizeable 
majority. 

Mir Pincher described a meeting 


ber of over-85s is smaller than the 
rise between 1971 and 1994. 

While there are problenıs in 
meeting care costs, such problems 
are “more manageable than many 
recent commentators have sug- 
gested” andl İL may be “both possible 
and affordable" to continue with the 
existing system. If change Is consid- 
ered, however, one option barked 
by the committee would be develop- 
ment of flexible equity-relcase 
schemes enabling people Lo uge the 
value of lheir homes to pay [or care 
while keeping them until they die. 

The committec's report received 
a mixed reactlon. Tessa Jowcll, the 
Labour shadow Jıealth minister, 


welcomed its call for a rethink of 


Government proposals, saying: 


“The Turles have cynically whipped . 
up fears about a ‘demographic time- 
bomb” to justify thelr plans to pass 
lhe costs of long-term care from the 


state to the individual." 


MPs damn elderly care proposals 


that people should be allowed to opt 
for a smaller initial occupational 
pension on retirement in relurn (or a 
larger sum later that would be used 
1o fund any long-lerm care. 

The report calls for pensions to be 
kept separate from any inechanisn 
for mecling care cosls. 

Although the comniiltee acknowl 
etlges a widesprentl perception thal 
arrangements for longterm care 
funding are unfair — not leasl be- 
cauise people lo not sce their home 
as an assel in the same senge as 
savings — il says lhat reports of a 
crisis in paying for such care are 
unsottncl or “downright alarmist”, 

Britain does not face as steep an 
imrrease in numbers, of elderly 
penple as lo many other countries. 
Moreover, the projected increase 
uver the next 25 years in the nur 


rough-and-ready costings of ii8 vari- 
ous options. Until such costings are 
provided, the taxpayer is in effect 
. being invited lo sign a blank cheque." 
` The proposals are designed to 
enable people to avoid having to sell 
their homes to pay for long-term 
care by offering protection uf assets 
in return for purchase of private 
insurance. A person who bouglıt 
£40,000 insurance cover would gel 
up to £60,000 protection on top of 
the £16,000 nıaximum available now. 
The comınitlee says in a reporl 
that while such schemes nıay bene- 
fit some people, it is impossible lo 
make any proper judgement be: 
. cause of.the Government's refusal 
. to provide costings — even when 
` asked by the commiltee to do s0. 
The MPs are even nıore damning 
of the Government's other main idea, 


David Brindie 


TTEMPTS by ministers to 

defuse controversy over Pay- 
ınent for long-ternı care of elderly 
people were last week humilialingly 
brushed aside by a Conservalive- 
(lominated comnıittee uf MPs. 

‘The Commons health select com’ 
mittee said the Government's pro 
posnls for partnership scheın€s, 
whereby the state would match any 
privale insurance cover for long- 
term care, would be “at best a useful 
parl" of a broader package that 
required further thought. 

In scathing comments about niin- 
isters’ presentation of the consulta 
tive proposals, launched with a 
fanfare in a green paper in May, the 
committee said: “We deprecate the 
Government's failure to provide even 
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Documents confirm nuclear cover-up 


, key role mn the “dirty Iricks cs 
piign” against the Labour prime 


August 18 19%8 


ın Hertfordshire. One woman was killed 


Safety fears as trains collide 


be carried on to the track but mosl 
of the other people were able to 
walk,” 
As they walked away, he said, 
they saw a carriage on its side. "We 
coılld see about 40 people in it. They 
cuulkl nat get out bul very soon [ire 
men were there helping then." 
The (lead woman's bodly was 
relrlevecl four hours afler the coll 
sion. Police nune lur as Ruth 
Hulland, aged 54, books edilor al i 
the British Meclical Journal. 
British ‘Transpo Police said: 
belwcen 300 and 40 people were | 
travelling on the train. 1 
Driver error later emerged as the | 
most likely cause of the crash, alter 
investigators spelt a day trawling 
througlı the wreckage. 
® Fresh fears about safety on tlle 
privatised rail network surfaced 
after five irack workers reı 
from the site of a “near accident” a 
Britain's busiest rail junction wert 
found to have bogus safety doc 
ments, 1 
The incident took place earlier 
this month near Clapham Junction, 
and was detailed in Railtrack's inter 
nal daily incident log, leaked to thf 


Men replacing coping stones 
were put at risk when an engineers 
train came on to the section of the 
line on which they were working: 
The driver was able to stop despite 
“lack of communication". 


anobs and that is why they are 
against it." 

An open air opera featival has 
been held at Garsington manor 
for seven years, In 1994 the 
owner, Leonard win 


ager who was in charge of the West 
Coast Main Line for six years, saicl: 
“Because the track is owned by Rail- 
track, the trains are owned by some- 
one else, and the driver employed 
by someone else, an inquiry is diffi- 
cult to conduct because everyone 
wants to protect their own interests, 

“There is no one railway autlıur- 
ity to take its owu incuiry and feed 
that to tle Health and Safety Execıt- 
tive. They are all tainted with 
commercialistn.” 

Sir George Young, the Transpor! 
Secretary, expressed "ıny deepest 
sympathies for lhe families of the 
dead and injured” and praised the 
rescue services. He pledged that 
the investigation findings would be 
made public. 

Witnesses sail carriages 
smashed into the overhead power 
lines when the impact forced them 
off the rails. One injured passenger 
described how he was thrown 
across the carriage. Mick, a builder 
from Milton Keynes, said: “There 
was a huge bang and a crash as the 
wheels of another carriage came 
through the window, People were 
flying everywhere, When it stopped 
there was blood pouring down the 
faces of people near the broken win- 
dow. Someone smashed the window 
of the emergency door but the over- 
head wires were wrapped round the 
train and sparking. 

“A girl with a broken ankle had to 


‘Rich man's opera’ pays out for noise 


attacked it as the product of 
blind class prejudice. 

Pensioner Michael Hudson, 
aged 65, who lives opposite the 
manor, sald: “On one occasion 
the organisers actually had the 
cheek to ask me to stop m 
I'm not against opera but the 
sound would carry ao much that 
we could bear it in our living 
room, It’s not just the perfor 
manıces, the rehearsals can go 
on all day and they practise the 
same piece over and over again,” 

But company director Clive 
Holloway, aged 56, defended the 
opera: “The noise element has 
been exaggerated,” he sald, “I 
tiyê very close to the manor and 
can rarely hear any noise. A lot 
of people think opera is for 


Guardian Reporters 


AlL CRASH experts are 
trying to discover how two 

trains collided last week, 
killing a woman and injuring 69 
people, four seriously. 

Investigators have relricved two 
aviatiou-style “black boxes" from 
the wreckage tlıat could tell them 
whal happened. I is thought to be 
the first time they have featured iıı a 
rail craslı inquiry. 

Railtrack sail the investigalion 
wuuld focus on why lwo (rains were 
Iravelling on the same line. Initial 
reports said an empty southbound 
rain was changing tracks south of 
Watford Junction, Hertfordshire, 
when it and a crowded 5.04pm from 
Euston to Milton Keynes collided. 
Emergency services fought to re- 
lease up to 40 passengers trapped 
inside one carriage. 

Experts said the empty train ap- 
peared to be correctly crossing to a 
safe track when the full passenger 
train struck it, They speculated that 
the latter either received a faulty 
signal or passed a warning signal. 

Witnesses sald the driver and 
guard of the empty train threw 
themselves out of the cab when 
they realised a crash was inevitable. 

The accident occurred on the 
main west coast line between Lon- 
don and Glasgow. 

Peter Rayner, a former BR man- 


1 dictlonary definition for 
enge 0 “The initial 

rs e slogan ‘not in my 
back yard’, expressing objection 
to the silng of something 
unpleasant, such as a nuclear 
waste dıuımp, in one’s own local- 
ity.” Now “nuclear waste dump” 
has been replaced by “opera” In 
the latest bout of nimbylsm, 
writes Dan Glaistar: 

The Local Government 
Ombudsman ruled last week 
that five residents of Garsington, 
Oxfordshire, should receive 
£200 each in compensation for 
noise pollutlon from the nearby 
open air opera. 1 

Villagers were divided over the 
ruling. Some saw it as a victory 
for common sense, wille others 
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Chequebooks come out 
for story of 8-baby birth 


HE MORAL ancl etlıicnl argu- 

menls abo abortion, [ertility 
trratment, medical conficlentialily 
and chequebuok jmurnnlisnn were re 
vived by ıe revclalion hat a single 
mother, Mandy Allweocl, wus preg- 
nant wilh nctuplets dnd hul been 
given ferlilily Irealment without her 
boyirlend's agreement. She hud, 
ımareuver, seit her story to a Sunelay 
newspaper fur an eslinnalecl £10,000, 
ul lhirel a PR rman in the hupe of 
raising another ¢1 million in news- 
paper antl sponsorship puyments. 

Miss Allwourl, who hard previously 
had nı abortion after an accitlonl aml 
a miscr riiye Inst yeur, had boe atl 
viseel by cloctors 10 have sume of ber 
1 4 itborted su as ol lo 

1 all incl dantivrink 
her own heih,. But she clevicled lo 
conlinue with he preguutcy, suyinp 
“the more the merrier", Fler DR man, 
Max Clifford, said “ımarkel forces” 
were al work, “If she gives birth to 
seven or eight, there will be huge 
world interest. She will need cvery 
penny she canı get." 

The story — nanna for lhe ımerlia 
in the August "sîlly scason" — was 
also tailor-made for the voluble pro- 
life lobby. Professor Jack Scarisbrick, 
of the Lif’ orgunisation, was "“(le- 
lighted hy her prolife response to 
this challenge’. There is no need fur 
tlw surgeons to get thelr knives oul." 

But Dr Winifred Hrancis, ihe 
Hynaecologist who delivered 
Britain's only sepluplets, sairl the 
chances uf a lappy ending were 
slim. Te seven Halton babies were 
dleliverecl 264 weeks early and dicel 
wilhin (kıys of eaclı other in 1987, 

Merlical experls werr surprised 
that Miss Allwoud hal been giver 
fertilily treatment withoul the 
knowledge of her bayfriend. Most 
fertility clinics counsel potential par- 
ents as couples, and not individually. 

The pre-lifers hal enjoyed huge 
publicity the previous week, wher 
doctors at a London hospital said 
thal they were prepared lo carry oul 
an abortion on a woman pregnant 
with twins who, because of financial 
hardship, wanted only one of them. 

ife groups raised more than 
£80,000 to help her, and went to 
court to try to stop the abortion, 
only to learn that the operation had 
been carried out a month earlier. 


‘Tories lıacl (lespairexl of ever seeing, 
is relurning in tle high streel and 
the housing market in time to bring 
them electoral relief. 


A ‘THE guns blazed oul on tle 
grıse moors in [heir annual 
pacan to the Glorious Twelfth, the 
Shooters" Rights Association was 
{rylngr to lead off handgun legisla- 
tion by warning that the cost of 
compensaling gun owners could 
reach £1 billion. 

Tle Cullen inquiry into the 
killing of 1 clıildren by a licensel 
guIrowncr at Dunblane in Scotland 
i expvctetl lo reconunend a ban on 
the ownership uf handguns. In al- 
templing to inirutluce û ban, low- 
ever, the Government could finel 
self facing a tough battle with the 
large ahuvoling lobby within ils ranks. 

Shooters’ Kiglıts clainıa thal indi 
vidual slıouters would be entitled to 
full compensation, as would the 
owners of shooting ranges and gun 
clubs, and slıonting-related busi 
nessus, which employ up lo 10,000 
people. 


ARD on the lıeels of (he hene- 

fils {raul hotline — the “anitch- 
ers’ lie” launcherl lasl week by the 
Sucial Sevurily Secrelary, Peter 
Lilley — Ihe Governmenl ix now 
planning another hotline for people 
who wanl lu report dishonesl 
wmplayers. ‘lhe bunefits lotline 
altracted ınore than 12,000 calls in 
less than a week, but hundreds of 
tlm were (ram people reporling 
cheating employers. Many of the 
calls were about employers in small 
businesses, ancl involved National 
Insurance fraud, which costs an 
estimatecl £170 million a year, 


CHOOL-LEAVERS thls week 
receive their A-level exam re- 
sults, which determine whether or 
not they qualify to go on to univer- 
sity. There is evidence that nearly 
half of those who qualify now 
choose to study close to home, and 
that one in 10 pulls out before 
accepting a university place. 
Students find it cheaper to live at 
home. And most of those who 
decline a university place want to 
take a “year out” — usually to earn 
money ~— or apt to take their 
chances inı the job market, since a 
degree is no longer a guarantee of 
employment. 


FS THE first time since ‘Tony 
Blair became its leader, the 
Labour party was given reason to 
fear that it might ~ just might - fail 
to win the next general election, 
which is no more than nine months 
away. A Guardian-ICM poll survey 
showed a cut of three points in 
Labour's lead over the Tories in 
July. Labour's aclvantage has fnllen 
in each of the last four nıonths and 
now stands at 12 points, down from 
ita 21l-point lead in April, 

The survey showecl Labour at 
45 per cent (enouglı for a comfort- 
able election victory); Conserva- 
tives at 33 (up 3) and the Liberal 
Democrats at 19 (down 2). Another 
poll, in the Dally Telegraph, alsa 
showed a 0.8 per cent fall in Labour 
support but hal the party at 54 per 
cent, the Tories at 27 (up 0.9}, and 
the Lib-Dems at 14 (down 0.5). 

Both polls indleate that, if the 
Conservatives are recovering mo 
mentum, it [s at the expense of the 
Lib-Dems. There are also signs that 
the "feckgood" factor, which some 


[THE PRESS RELEASES ARE 
COMING VERY CLOSE TOGETHER. 
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hend of the meclia unit, should han- 
dle the rift caused by their 
colleague's criticisın. 

Mr Prescott conceded that Ms 
Short's interview had been a gift to 
the Conservatives, “She is giving a 
great deal of ammunition to ihe 
Tory party and as someone who is 
concernerl to see that the Labour 
party wins the next elccton, I can't 
be happy about that," he told BBC 
radio, 

Mr Prescott was keen, however, 
to be seen lo refute one of Ms 
Shorts points — that Mr Mandcl- 
son was tno irfluential In presenting 
Labour to the media. Mr Mandel- 
son, while continuing to bricf, last 
week seemed to be conceding ht 
must be seen lo dcfer. 

Ms Short's iMerview caught the 
whole party by surprise. Nir 
Prescott had to cancel his return to 
his constiluency to respund when 
he saw a BBC lulevision news rt 
port of her alack. A decision was 
taken later 10 play clown the uffair 
and not to sack Ms Short from her 
new poal. 

later ln the week in û move 
clearly co-ordinated with Mr Blair's 
office, Ms Short Issuetl a statement 
echoing Mr Blair's thal lhe inter- 
vicw had been blown uut of propur- 
tan. "lhere nire niu qneliry 
differences between us and [ 
strongly support Tony Blair's atl 
ership," slic sait, 
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10 UK NEWS 
Marchers change their tune in Ulster 


bles, 16,000 of the cily's Protestanls 
have decamped and resettled in the 
Watersicle. Today, Londonderry is 
effectively two ciiies. 

Protestants believe the 
campaign of violence in Derry e(fec- 
tively ended some years before tle 
1994 ceasefire because the republi- 
cans had already achiever! their 
goals, However, the parades issue 
opens up a new front. “It's a conlinu- 
ation of the war without guns by the 
IRA,” said George Glenn. chairman 
of lhe Fountain Area Partnership, 

Gerry Adams, lhe Sinn Fein pres- 
ident, did not speak at tiıe Belfasl 
rally on Sunday beyond introclırcing 
the main address, deliverecl by 
Dodie McGuinness. 

Ms McGuinness, wilo was elected 
to represent West Belfast in the May 
concentrated on Sinn 
Fein's increasing electoral support 
and the need for a comprehensive 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


Short attacks Blair’s ‘men in the dark’ 


after a Guardian poll showed the 
Labour lead ebbing away. Although 
she named no names, her con- 
ments were clearly aimed at Mr 
Blair's inner advisers, including 
Mandelson and Alastair 
Campbell, who have been accused 
of briefing against lıer to journalists. 
The creation of "focus groups” 
where selected voters give their 
opinion to the party has been one of 
Mr Mandelson's key strategies. 

In a swipe at their activities, Ms 
Short said: “! sometimes call them 
the people who live in the dark. 
Everything they do ls in hiding.” 

She added: “These people are 
making a terrible error, They think 
that Labour is unelectable, so they 
want to get something elue electecl, 
even though really il is still the 
Labour party. This is a tlangerous 
game, which assumes people are 


‘Untouchable’ 
quangos paid 
£6Obn a year 


accepting a police ban on marching 
alung a sircich of the cily's walls 
which overlook Catholic Bogside. 

Barbed wire, steel rotls and con- 
crete barriers blocked tle roule 
which 250 local members of the An- 
prentice Boys had hoped to walk. 
Beneath the contested stretch of 
wall lies the Bogside, wlıerc nation- 
alisis also rallied in a dangerous 
xame uf slıowmanship which thrent- 
rnecl lo 1opple Northern Ireland 
back into serious violence. 

Bul the mood in the cily was 
ocllly relaxed on Saturday morning, 
as if both sicles had slepperl back 
after a week of stormy negollalions, 
conscious of wlıat was at stake. Tlie 
Apprentice Boys made a symbolic 
but peaccful lemonsiralion against 
wha (hey claim is an attempt by the 
clly's Catholic majority to strip then 
oftheir cultural herllage. 

During the course of the Trou- 


Davld Sharrock settlement of the annual marching 
season crisis. “We uphold the right 
of the loyal institutions to march but 
that does not include the right to 
march over’ anyone,” she sail. “We 
don't have to like what unionism rep- 
resents... bıl we do not seek to de- 
stroy the heritage or culture uf tlial 
Protestant community.” 

Mr Adams later added: “It îš noi a 
security problem, il is a political 
problem. The annual crisis of mar- 
ches can be resolved if there is a 
proactive policy by the British gov- 


to do with that, vote for us,” One, 
that is a lie. And two, it's dangerous. 
Ithink they are profoundly wrong.” 

Mis Short describhed Mr Blair as 
two people — one likeable figure, 
the other a Frankenstein creation of 
the “people in the clark". 

“Tony and I] had a get-together 
last night. I1 had a talk with nice 
Tony Blair. I really like that ane. I 
think that's the real one." Of the 
other, the macho, figure, she said: 
“I! think he comes out in the dark." 

She also expressel alarnı at the 
way the shadow cabinct conducts 
business In private. "I've had this 
experience of some people who are 
meant to be on my sicle, one of 
whom i thought was a really gooacl 
friend, being dishonest and trying 
to flamage me. Hf you tlon't expect il, 


HE year’s mos! tense week: 
mil of loyalist anit republican 
yararles in Northern Ireland 
enclerl with relief that the worst of 
the marching season is over. 
‘Thousantls of republicans rallied 
in Belfast on Sunday ta comınemo- 
rite the Sih anniversary of intern- 
menl bul heeded calls trom ihe 
pluform to disperse cjuictly. Secu- 
rily was tigbt and police kept flag- 
waving loyalists belind a cordon of 
armoured vehicles as the Sinn Fein 
supporlers passed cluse to the 


LARE SHORT, the contro- 

versial shadow cabinet min- 

ister, last week accused her 
leader's advisers of jeopardising a 
‘| Labour victory at the general elec- 
tion and threatening its existence. 

"If we don't win, it will be the end 
of Labour. as a party of power at 
least for a generation, if not for 
ever,” she said in an interview in the 
New Statesman magazine. 

“I think the obsession with the 
media and the focus groups is 
making us look as İf we wani power 
at any price ancl that we don't stand 
for anything. And the people who 
think Tony has got to look very 
strong are nıaking him less attrac- 
tive than he is. This is a very stupid 


Rebecca Smithers 


ON-ELECTED quangos ac- 

count for une-third of all central 
government spending while the 
peonle who run them are an 
"untouchable" and secretive élite, 
accortling tu a report last week, 

Despile the Conservative Goy- 
erumenl's pledge to reduce the 
numbers, powers, and costs of (he 
boclies wien it came to power in 
1979, the report lists 6,424 execu- 
live and advisory quangos which ta- 
£60.4 billion in 
1994-1995 — a 45 per cent increase 
in their spending in real terms over 
the last 17 years, 

The Untouchables, published by 
the Democratic Audit and the Scar- 
man Trust, says there are now 5,750 
“executive” quangos in 
Britaiı — one for every 10,000 
people. Yet the Government recog- 
nises only 301 of these in its official 


He said the decision of the 
Apprentice Boys’ governor, Alistair 
Simpson, to negotiate with Bogside 
residents “shows the stupidity and 
bigotry of David Trimble's position” 
not to talk to people in the Gar- 
vaghy Road, Portadown, during last 
month's stand-off with the Orange 
Order at Drunicree. 


Tle rally look pliıce after spo- 
ratlle overnight violence in Lorıdon- 
derry. An Apprentice Boys rally 
there on Saturday had thrcalenecl to 
plunge Ulster back into widespread 
violence, but the Protestant organi 
sation defused 


Ms Short, demoted in Mr Blair's 
shadow cabinet 
month, sald: “He came along as a 
fresh, young, principled and clecent 
man and some people are irying to 
turn him into macho man, I know 
they are doing it because they think 
it is the way to win, but I lhink 
they're making (he wrong judgement 
arıd they endanger our victory.” 
Labour was clearly disiressetl by 
Ms Slıort's intervention. Deputy 


Short shrift : . . party advisers 
‘endanger our victory’ 


Hrlan Mawhinney sail of the article: 
“Clare Short has mude it clear Ihal 
ihe leadership of the Labour pariy 
hale cach other antl ilo not {rust 
each other or Mr Blair. She is to bi 
conunended for her honestly.” 

Mîr Prescott last week finally wun 
a ballle to sileıce Mr Manqdlclson. 
Mr Prescutt, in charge of the party 
while Mr Blair is on holitlay, sacl he, 
rather than Mr Manclelson, wlio is 


life opporlunities 
brought to me by Labour ancl what 
they are now doing is allowing {he 
‘Tory propaganda version of Labour 
lo be reality. They are saying Vale 
for Tony Blair's New Labour. We all 
agree the old one was appalling ancl 
you all know that most of the people 
in Labour are really the oltl ones, 
bul we've got some wlio are nothing 


Labour leader Jolın Prescott said: "1 
am saddened to read whit Clare 
Short has snid, | am sure some of 
her remarks will be blown up oui of 
all proportion. Ancl, as she will 
agree with me, the Tories remain 
ıhe real enemy nt whom we slıoulcl 
be directing all our fire.” 

Ms Short's attack cane a day 


Scientists test 
vaccine tO 
beat cancer 


It draws the distinction between 
execulive quangos, which are direct 
instruments of government policy 
and deal with issues such as educa- 
tion, public housing. and health 
care, and advisory quangos, which 
form a “near invisible layer of guv 


ANCER scientists last week sald 
trials of a vacelne (hat could beat 
cervical cancer are lo slitrt shorlly. 

Researchers arc also looking for 
cınmercil bucking to 
vivcine that could prevent glandular 
fever 3» well as a number of cancers 
associated with it. 

A report from the Cancer Re- 
search Campnigı says between I0 
and 15 per cent of all cancers warld- 
wile are inked to some fornı of 
virus, and İt is probable tlıat other 
viruses yet {0 be identified could 
trigger other fornıs of the ness. 

identifying viruses as a cause ûf 
erncer opens the way for the devel 
opment of vaccines, either as a form 
of treatment to boost the immune 
system of (he cancer viclims or, in 
sDıne cases, to prevent the disease. 

Lesley Walker, the campaign's 
heal of informalion, 
viruses had been definitely linked to 
cancer and work was under way to 
find methods of countering these. 

Early human trials lad started 
using a vaccine against the HPY 
virus, which can trigger cervical 
cancer, and these studies were to be 
extended later this year. 

Dr Walker said the campaign was 
looking for a commercial partner to 
test a vaccine jit has developed 
the Epstein-Barr virus 
(EBV), which causes a range of can- 
ters and also glandular fever. 

In Africa, EBY in combination 
with malaria can produce a cancer 
of the lymph system in children 
known as Burkktl's lymphoma. lt is 
also belîcved to be a (rigger for a 
nasal cancer common in China, and 
is increasingly being linked to a 
common form of lymph cancer, 
lindlgkin's disease. 

The virus Îs also a caııse of lnph 
cancer İn palienls who have under- 
gone bone marrow or organ lrans- 


Blacks and Asians still 
at social disadvantage 


Similarly, 83 per cent af Indian 
households own ûr are buying their 
own homes, comparecl with 36 per 
cent of Bangladeshi and 40 per cent 
of black households. 

In education, Asian children do 
better at GCSEs than all other 
groups, including whites. At age 18, 
65 per cent of Indians, 61 per cent of 
Pakistanis and Bangladeshis, 72 per 
cent of other Aslans and 50 per cent 
of blacks are in full-time education, 
compared with 38 per cent of 
whites, Bul, unemployment is far 
higher among all minorities than 


There are 674 advisory quangos 
that give advice for ministerial (lis 
cussion and legislation. 

‘Ihe authors of the reporl —~ 
Wendy Hall and Stuart Weir of 
Essex university — calculate that 
there are between 06,000 and 73,500 
people who run quangos, nearly all 
of them appointed by the Govern- 
ment or self-appointing. 

Ms Hall said: “The Nolan comınit- 
tee's proposals on velting members 
of quangos only scratch nf the 


LACK and Asian people remain 

disadvantaged ou most main 
social and economic indicators, an 
ufficial report suggests. 

Some groups, notably Indians, 
are doing relatively well in areas 
such as education and home owner- 
ship, but ethnic minorities generally 
fare worse than wlıites on grounds 
of unemployment, pay, housing, or 
as crime victims. 

The report, Social Focus on 
Ethnic Minorities, is published by 
the Office for National Statistics and 
is a compilation of data mostly in the 
public domain already, Until re- 
cently there was official reluctance 
to collect statistics broken down by 


“Britain's quangos Are anıong the 
most secretive and undemocratic in. 
the Western world, and tlıey ur 
gently require reform. The great 
majority of the public want to make 
them legally open and accountable. 
It is time MPs of all parties 


People do crazy things. 


On yer bike . . . Protesters from the antl-car pressure group Reclaim The Streets surround motorists in 


rally against cuts in public transport. Campaigners brought chaos to 
larity with striking Underground drivers 


But you know you needn't be tied to long-term saving 


Trafalgar Sqıtare during last week's 
London's rush hour to show solid 


On pay, average hourly fulltime 
rates are as low as £4.78 for 
Pakistani/ Bangladeshi women, come 
pared with £6.59 for white women, 
and only £6.87 for Pakistani/ 
Bangladeshi men, against £8.34 for 
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Redwood call to end Royal Mail's monopoly | Gay rage 
BeumaeNins over ‘cures’ 


HE gay pressure group 

OutRage last week called on 
the Department of Health to 
compensate gay men who had 
been subjected to aversion ther- 
apy to “cure” their homosexual- 
ity, writes Chris Mihill. 

The procedure involved elec- 

tric shocks or nauseainducing 


when youre on a short-term contract. 


To find oul how aur plans can be tallor-mado 1o 
holp secure your hkura and build your caprtal, jut post or 
fax the coupon. lf you"ıl velccma personal advice without 
obligation, se'll be heppy lo call you if yuu fadoda you 


upetficlally, many plans can look simlar, 

More than 3 million people, just Closur oxacinstion «ill reveal the differences In 
under 6 per cent of the population, 
are nor-white. Only 34 per cent of 
children of black Caribbean descent 
are living with a married man anıd 
woman, 54 per cent are with a one 
mother, By contrast, 90 per cent of 
children from Asian communities 
are with a married couple. 


Seumas Milne performance, flexibility and price ‘ and by price, we 


what discussions the company had 
had with government. 

Another private delivery service, 
City Post, claimed to be the first 
company to have taken advantage of 
the monopoly suspension, offering 
a same-day service for existing cus- 
tomers in London during the Com- 
munication Workers’ Union's fourth 
24-hour stoppage in the dispute 
over working conditions. 

‘The intervention by Mr Redwood 
threatened to undermine ministers’ 
efforts to embarrass the Labour 
party over the post and Under- 
ground disputes arid drew an irrita- 
ble response from the President of 
the Board of Trade, Ian Lang, who 
was forced to warn against the po- 
lentlal threat to the universal price 
and delivery service from full-scale 


on the morning shift — about 15 per 
cent of those eligible — compared 
with 11,000 on the last strike day in 
July. The CWU disputed the figures. 
Management is sending a copy of 
last month's rejected agreement to 
each of the 130,000 delivery and 
sorting workers. 

Meanwhile underground union 
leaders last week revealed a deal 
they had offered London Transport, 
that traded three years of below- 
inflation pay settlements for a 35- 
hour week by August 1998. 

It was rejected as too expensive 
by managers, who are also refusing 
to make a one-hour cut in the work- 
ing week to 37% hours that the 
unions İneist was agreed last year. 

But this week's eighth tube 
strike, scheduled for Tuesday, was 
called’ off at the last miriute as 
unions agreed to Vote or new pro- j’ 
posals. The unions decided’ to rec- 
ommend the rlew offer to their 
drivers, Acceptance of: the deal 
would mean an end to the ‘two- 
month dispute. There are for more 
one-day strikes scheduled. 


All minorlty groups are statisti 
cally more likely than whites to be 
victims of both personal and prop- 
erty crimes. But, ihe report points 
out that crime rates are higher in 
inner city areas, where most blacks 


muan charges. Obvioualy, all companies will charge for 

HE Government's efforts to ex- 

ploit the postal strikes for politi 
cal advantage were upstaged last 
week when the rightwing Tory lead- 
ership hopeful john Redwaod called 
for the temporary suspension of the 
Royal Mail's letter monopoly to be 
made permanent. 

As the postal workers’ national 
programme of one-day strikes re- 
sumed and London Underground 
drivers had a seventh stoppage, Mr 
Redwood's plea for full deregulation 
was taken up by the parcels delivery 
firm White Arrow. ` 

Echoing the views of tlhe other 
nıain private courler companies — 
TNT, UPS and DHL —— a spokes- 
wonıan for White Arrow sald it was 
“simply'not a commercial realty” to 
take advantage of a temporary letter 
monopoly suspension, even if the 
current one rmonth was 


setting up and running a plan. There charges are 
deducted fena your contributions. Tha lower the 
uhargon, the mura is investod. 

The Equllable ia ronoumed for ils low-charging 
plans, and une nason or this ia our exceptionelly low 
operating coats. Acuordlng to « recent survey, The 
FEquilable ha» Iho lowest ralio o nanagement expenswa to 
premium incom o any L!.K, lilo armırance company 
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Police not charged over deaths 


Service sald no officer would be 
prosecuted over the death of 
Lapite, who died, aged 34, of 
asphyxiation after being put in a 
neckhold when arrested ob 
auspiclon of possesalng drugs in 
.| December 1994. His familly is 
said to be considering a private 


In addlitinn to giving your money a bead starl in 
this way, our Inlemalional Investmenl Plan offara the lind 
of floxtblllty thal can match hu expatrlato lifestyle 


O POLICE officer will be 
charged over the death in ' 
custody of Shijl Lapite, a Nigerian ' 
asylum seeker whom a jury ' - 
decided was unlawfully killed, 
writes Duncan Campbell. 
Last week's decision came inı 
the same week as lt was anı 
nounced that there would be no : 
prosecution relating to Wayne 
„| Douglas, the man whose death .' 
in custody sparked the Brixton : 
riots of laat December, It also 
follows a verdict of misadventure ; 
by an inquest jury on Brian .: 
Douglas (no relation), who dled 
after being struck by a new-style 
police baton in May last year. 


Û Intamatlonal Personal Penglan Plan. 
The I ama Interestecl ina LnvesHngf inı 

1960s and 1970s but OutRage' 
' sald many merı were left with 
. lasting psychological damage. 
The group said that some who ' 
underwent the treatment were .| 
as young as 14, and at leapton€e . 


OutRage has writteri to the 
Health Secretary, Stephen 
Dorrell, urging him to setup a 
inquiry and to estajliah how |: : 
many gay iiteni had been harmed | 
` by the tréatmient, It warits com- 
pensation for those damaged, i. 
` and a ban on use of thefaples 
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system is suppressed. 

Dr Walker sald the vaccine 
woul also stop glandular fever. The 
virus was carrie by most people, 
ad usually hell in check by he 
inınune system. Most picked it up 
a» hables where it causecl few symp- 
loms, but among I[eenagers not 
exposed fn infancy, it could trigger 


.- The Metropolitan Poilce 
publicly expressed its regret at 
Brian Douglas’s death, the first 
involving the new baton, andl 
said it would study reccommen-' 


dropped broad hints about the likeli 
hood of new Post Office break-up 
and privatisatlon proposals featur- 
ing in the forthcomin 

. She saîd if the monopoly was per. 
manenlly removed, there was a 
strong possibilty thal the firm 
would "get into leker post in a big 
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-Î dations on baton use. . 

. Mir Douglas's brother said th: 
:| verdict was a “gross injustice” 
`` jÎ anıd that the family would : 


' Post Office managers last week 
clainıed the first significant cracks 
in their employèes' support for in 
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way", She refused to comment on 1 dustrial actlon, with 14,000 workiig ` 


Ralsê the banner; page 12 aimed at “curthg” The Crown Prosecution ... - 'İ consider a private prosecution. 
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close ties between Zagreb. and 
Herzegovina over the past five 
years sometimes wonder who cor 
trols whom. The village of Grude, 
which the first “president” of 
Herzeg-Bosna, Mate Boban, chose 
as his “capital”, sometiınes appears 
to play a key role in Zagreb’ 4lcci- 
sion-making. 

In 1993, Susak and Boban were 
often lo be seen at Zagrel's Inler- 
Continental hotel flaunting their 
power, The financial clout of their 
region secured them key posts in 
Tudjnan's war cabinet, Diplomats 
tenıl to see the republic of Ferzeg- 
Bosna as a mafia-like organisation. 
But if it cohtains mafia elements 
they are perfeelly integrated intn 
the repullie's military ind political 
struclures, 

It cime as ne surprise when 


barred from political aciivilirs, 
appointed head of majur corp 
tions, suwh ns Ihe oi] cogxny 
aul Croalin Alrlines. Equally por 
ial have len Tudjntu's fre- 
cue tributes lo th valiant Croals 
of lerzegovini. 

However, ihe paple ul Hirze- 
govina art wt copleely fru’ 
aS — (hrougl thi’ HZ, 
keeps i tight conlrat on thu ror 
politics. Bul er unin ilgi e im. i 
tu ose wf their lr 
base i 1 
ularly k. The long-te 
Herzog A i ls be uniterl willı 
its motlerjntudl, 

Horzegivina's hour uf glory 
struck in August 1995, afer cen 
tıries of oblivion, when Zagreb re 
conquered Krin. The man who 
stood proudly on Tudjrman's righl as 
he kissed tle Croalian flag on tle 
heights of the foriress uf Knln was 
Susak. The ceremony was interuled 
as a tribute not only to the arıny, bul 


also to Herzeg-Basııa. 

Turljınan then paraded before 
enthusiastic crowds in Zagreb. Ihe 
only man allowed to stand next to 
hin in the presidential car was once 
again Susak. Tudjnıan stressecl how 
grateful he was to Susak for his part 
in tlıe victory ol "Greater Croatia". 

‘That day, all the Croats of Herze- 
govîna felt as if they, 1oo, were 
standing next to the president. 
Needless to say, they have never 
been overly enthusiastic about the 
Muslim-Croat federation. 

(August 8) 


security strengthened in the Baltic 
sea region by Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania joining the EU. 

Despite divergences of opinion 
within the EU, Persson has nıade this 
policy one of his hobby-horses since 
taking over leadershîp of the Social 
Dentocrat government in March. 

The key notion of his policy is 
“gentle security", a strategy aimed 
at involving the Balts as closely as 
possible in a programme of civil co- 
operalion in such areas as nuclear 
safety, customs and the fiyll against 


organised crime. But the Swedish . 


and Finnish governments have 
stated that they will totally respect 
the Baltic states’ right 1o decide on 
their own security and to apply for 
Nato membership. ت‎ 
Several senior Finnish officials 
believe that ihe iiy of Fin- 
land joining the alliance — unthink- 
able only a few ycars ago — should 
now be examined. But thal has beer 
ruled out by both President Martti 
Ahlisaari and the Social Democratic 
prirne minister, Paavo Lipponen. 


(August 8) 
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nspccls army units in Knin lasl week, He muintnins close links 


VHOTCOAAPA CIE yer Arr, 


strings when ınoney wits necrlel to 
fiumve an dlerlinn Cuupaign in 
Croatia or le buy arms fram nbruarl. 

Herzegovins nancial cluut 
vuabled ù to place Us people in the 
Zagreb adıninistradian. In the cle- 
tence ministry, Gojko Susak, who 
was born in Siroki Brijeg, helped 
Tudjman te draw up the borders of 
"Greater Croalia". Last November, 
voters in Herzegovina enabled ihe 
HDZ to obtain a majorlty in the 
Croatian parliament. 

Herzegovina's influence has 
grown steadily over the years. Many 
members of the Croatian diaspora 
who made their noney in Australia, 
anada or South America hail from 
lhe region. The men of Herzeg- 
Bosna who threw their weight into 
the war effort and became influen- 
tial within the HDZ subsequently 
invested in Croatia. 

They have also invested along the 
Dalmatian coast from Zaclar to 
Dubrovnik. The tourist industry in 
that area is set lo become highly 
profitable once again. 

Those who have observed the 


Fi 


Bosnikn Muslims hil tı weapons 
when Ile conflict began. The iti- 
ıhorities in Herzegovina hive alsa 
shamelessly "iaxerl” foreigners andl 
sometimes even Îumanitarian nicl 
CONVOYS. 

Herzeg-Busua gets adlclitionnt 
revenue froin Medjugofje, the site 
of an apparitlon of the Virgin Mary, 
which atlracts hunclreds of lhou- 
sands of Western pilgrims every 
year. Souvenir shops there sell not 
jusı statueltes of Jesus but badges of 
the Ustashi, lhe Croatian pro-Nazi 
movement of the forties. 

This considerable wealth has en- 
abled the Herzegovina authorities to 
help the Croatian president, Franjo 
Tudjman, to extend his country’s 
borders at the expense of Bosnia. 

They have made exlensive contri- 
butions to the defence of Croatia 
and the financing of Tudjman's 
party, the Croatian Democratic 
Union (HDZ}. When the people of 
Herzegovina were called upon to 
fight in Slavonia or Krajina, they 
were willing. And they were always 
prepared to loosen their purse- 


Croatia's President Franjo Tudjman il 
with [fellow Crouts in the Bosnian reglon of Herzegovina 


struclion of Moslar's ukl bridge in 
November 1443. lH set up cancentrit- 
lon camps, where Muslims were 
imprisoned axl uflen executerl. 
Dretel, Gabela and Ruder arr 
names that conjure up chilling 
menıories of tle recent past. 

Serbs, too, were persecuted in 
Herzegovina and expelled from 
their homes. Mosques, Orthodox 
clurches and houses occupied by 
nor-Croats were razed to the 
ground. Thıe Croats’ sole failure was 
in Mostar, where they hal lo nake 
do with only iıalf the town. 

The other weapon available tû 
the Herzegovina Croats was cash. 
Against all expectations, Herzeg- 
Bosna has become the richest 
region İn the former Yugoslavia. 

Most of its money comes from its 
system of “customs dues". During 
the war and even today, the Croats 
take a cut on all products going into 
Bosnia, They earn millions of dol- 
lars from legal trading, and more 
fromı trafficking, 

Arms smuggling has always 
flourished in the region — the 
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Rémy Ourdan In Mostar 


EITHER the Yugoslavs nor 
the outside world ever 
showed much interest in 


“the poor and parched region of 


Herzegovina, the southwestern part 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, unl] war 
broke out in the former Yugoslavia 
five years ago. 

Only the town of Mustar' could lay 
any claim to fame, with its Stari 
Most (Old Bridge), a marvellous 
example of Ottoman architecture 
spanning the beautiful Nerelyva river. 

But in the five years that it has 
been under Croat rule, Herzegovina 
has sprung lo life. Sleepy villages 
1hal no one luxl ever heard of, such 
aa Grutle, Siroki Brije ancl Posusje, 
have played a prominent role in lhe 
war. The region hus succeeded in 
builtling itself up inlo a power thal is 
able to exert pulilicul, military ancl 
financial influence un {he Zagreb 
regime. It has also played a key rale 
in the fate of Sarajevo. 

With Croalia's backiug, lhe 
selproclaimed ınini-republic of 
Herzeg-Bosna became i ieading 
player in the confict ind an impor- 
iant partner in lhe peace process. It 
had a great deal in comımton with the 
Republica Srpska of the Pale-basecdl 
ultranationalist Serbs: i1 grew out of 
a similar determination to divide lhe 
Bosnian communities ancl open up 
the way to unification wilh a nelgh- 
bouring state. 

Herzeg-Bosna pursuerl a pulicy of 
ierror and ethnic cleansing. It 
destroyed cultural identities and 
shattered the previously untroubled 
existence of the local population. 
Syınbolic of that policy was the de- 


Scandinavians fear being saddled with Baltics’ security 


their part is out of the question, par- 
ticularly because the Balts then 
selves are against the idea. 

Al tlıe same ime the Clinton ad- 
ministration accepts that some kind 
of gesture in the direction of Esto- 
nia, Latvia and Lithunnta will be nec- 
essary — both lo reassure them 
and to deter any possible’ Russian 
designs on those republics — if 
they are left out of a European-wide 
securily deal. 

A recent report, thought to be a 
blueprint for the State Department's 
new policy an Baltic security, argued 
tlıat Estonia, which has gone further 
along lhe road to reform than its 
neighbours, shoukl enjoy a status 
similar to that of Sweden and Fin- 
land — that is to say membership of 
the EU and increased co-operation 
with Nato within the framework of 
“parlnership for peace”. e 

In one respect, this approach is in 
line with the policy advocated by 
Stockholm, which wants to see 


under the watchful eye of their 
Russian neighbour. 

That is a scenario Stockholm and 
Helsinki want at all costs to avoid: 
they fear that in future they may be 
landed with responsibilities towards 
the Baltic states wlılch they are unr 
willing to shoulder. 

Persson made precisely that point 
in his talks witlı Clinton, while at the 
same time oullining the advantages 
the Baltic states would enjoy by join- 
ing the European Union in the near 
future. 

It seeıns, however, that Washing- 
ton would welcome an increasecl 
commitment by Sweden arnıd Finland 
on the matter of regional security. 

The US will have lo make conces- 
sions to appease Russia, which rt 
gards any enlargement of Nato hat 
includes its inımediale neighbours 
as athreat to Moscow's security, 

Official sources In both Stock- 
holm and Helsinki stress that any 
additional security undertaking on 


Berlin Wall entered a more concrete 
phase after the re-election of Presi 
dent Boris Yeltsin. 

The time has now come for the 

‘various parties to put thelr cards on 
the table, make decisions and en- 
visage concessions so aS not to jeop- 
ardise ihe flimsy edifice they are 
erecting. 

In the race to join Nato, which 
has been mobilising the energies of 
former Soviel-bloc countries, onc or 
‘two favourites have begun {0 edge 
ahead of the .rest of the field. 
Poland, the Czech Republic and 
Hungary are expectecdl.to form part 
of the first batch of new members 
وع وھ س‎ as 1997. 
` It.ls a prospect that worries not 
only. the probable runners-up, but 
also-some of their neighbours. The 
countries that have .xmost to lose 
from- the process are the three 
‘Baltic states, which are in danger of 
‘being isolated in a grey area on the 
confines of northern Europe — andl 


Our correspondent 
in Stockholm 


HEN he visited the White 

House on August 6, the 
Swedish prime minister, Gran 
Persson, had talks with President 
Bill Clinton on issues relating to 
security in the Baltic states of Esto- 
ıuia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and the 
enlargement of Nato. 

Their talks reflected the impor- 
tance the United Stales adıninislra- 
tion altaches to an issue that has far 
wider implications than the state of 
bilateral relations with Stockholm, 
which could not be rosier at the 
nıoment. What realy interests Wash- 
ington is the problem of security iıı 
«countries bordering on the Baltic sea. 

The diplomatic moves and coun- 
termoves that have been going oni 
between Moscow, .Washington and 
the Europeans in the course of their 
efforts to hammer out new security 
‘siructures following the fall of the 


standing between wageearners and 
the uncertainties and potential 
inequity of the free market. 

Protecting employees from the 
worst insecurities of the free market 
was the original rationale of trade 
unionism. The unions’ role as a 
defence against insecurity accounted 
for their strong growth in the 1880s, 
a periocl not unlike our own in its 
enormous economic inequalities and 
unregulated labour market. Now, as 
then, trade unions are Indispensable 
defenders of elementary economic 
rights for millions of people, 

This does not mean that the 
unions can — or should — hope to 
return to the position they occupied 
in the 1970s. In European countries 
such as France and Germany, which 
have not been subject to a long 
period of neo-liberal policy, mentber- 
ship of trade unions has neverthe- 
less fallen steeply. Even in Britain, 
the decline in union nmrembership 
since the late 1970a from more than 
half the workforce to around a third 
probably arises as much from devel 
opments in technology, production 
and world trade as from policies 
such as privatisation and the outlaw- 
ing of closed shops. 

The shrinkage of mass manu 
facturing and the growth of leaner 
modes of production, together with 
lhe praclices of outsourcing and in- 
ternalional transfer of jobs Lhat are 
ınade possible by ııew technologies, 
all tend to reduce the leverage of 
trade unions over employers. lt is 
this new economic environment of 
advancing globalisation, even more 
than the reforms of the 1980s, that 
rules oul any return to the old 
wnionisın. 


FTRADE unions are to protect the 

economic security of their memr 

bers in an age ot rapid techıuologi- 
cal change and enhanced global 
coınpetition, they will need to do 
more than defend jobs, In collabora 
tion with employers and government. 
they will need to support a sustained 
effort to reskill the workforce. 

The adversarial industrial culture 
of Thatcherite capilalism, in which 
the unions are constantly put on the 
defensive, has not helped them view 
firms as enterprises in wlıose eff 
ciency they have a real stake. Yet 
the future for the unions cannot be 
in resistance to change. It must bê 
in enabling their members to copê 
with it. 

What the unions need now is the 
opposite of lan Lang's atavistic pro 
posals. They need an 
framework of law and policy that 
enables them to develop freely 48 
autonomous institutions. Labour İS 
committed to enacting a minimum 
wage, joining up to the European 
Union's Social Chapter and giving i 
unions rights to representation 
when a majority in the workplace . 
wants it. These commitments are €& 
sential if we are to move. 1 


from the Tories, 1 

Will they be an adequate re-: 
sponse to the new anxieties..of 
people at work? As globalisation and 
economic insecurity advance: ®: 
gether throughout the world, over 


and shattering political settlements, 
how Labour deals with the fears that 
have transformed public attitudes O 
the unions may determine İta fate İn 
government. د‎ 


Raise the banner 
higher than ever 


.| turning the free-market conserisus 


valuable intermediary inatitutions . 


John Gray argues that 
in an economic culture of 
pervasive insecurity, trade 
unions have a vital role 


lete? The proposals by Jan 

Lang, President of the Board 
of Trade, are an authentic embodi- 
ment of the economic philosophy of 
the new Right, in which unions are 
regarded as anachronistic impedi- 
ments to the efficiency of the labour 
market. 

Lang has proposed ending that 
long-standing immunity from claims 
for damages which is granted to 
unions engaged in lawful public- 
sector strikes. This immunity has 
been a fixed point in the legal frame- 
work of British industrial relations 
ever since the Trades Disputes Act 
of 1906 overturned the House of 
Lords decision in 1901 to allow the 
Taff Vale Railway Company to sue 
the railwaymen's union for damages 
caused through strikes. 

If they are ever enacted, Lang's 
proposals will return us to the era of 
the Taff Vale judgment. Unions 
such as Aslef and the RMT, which 
are involved in the current rail dis- 
pute, will be liable for potentially 
colossal damages, and subject to se- 
questration of their assets if they do 
nat, or cannot, pay. in another twist 
iu the New Right ratchet effect, the 
right to strike will have been effec- 
tively removed from 5 million public- 
sector workers. Britain will enter 
the new millennium with a fîn-de- 
stêcle Victorian labour market, 

In part, these proposals are 
merely preelection gambits, aimed 
at Tony Blair. They apply the now 
familiar Tory strategy of confronting 
the Labour leader with policies that 
are designed to force him to choose 
between losing electoral support 
and risking conflict within his party. 
The current rash of strikes is un- 
doubtedily a factor favourable to the 
Conservatives in the deliberations of 
many voters; but the suggestion of 
another massive assault on trade 
unions may actually alienate some 
wavering Tories. In a time of deep 
anxiety about job security, union- 
bashing is not the sure-fire vote- 
winner it was in the 1980. 

The Tories have not understood 
that the climate of economic insecu- 
rity, in conjunction with the deep 
changes that the unions themselves 
have undergone, has wrought a 
transformation in public attitudes, 
People who live in fear of losing 
their jobs are unlikely to regard 
unions as the chief obstacle to their 
prosperity. The likelihood of losing 
an old-fashioned tenured job may 
not, in fact, have increased as much 
as people fear; but the conse- 
quences of losing such a job are 
more devastating than they have 
been for generations. 

The widespread perception that if 
you lose your job you risk losing 
everything is, in present circum- 
stances, entirely reasonable, This is 
not an economic environment in 
which antiunion sentiment can be 
relied on by the Tories as a source 
of electoral support for. another 
clutch of New Right policies, - 

What the electorate is telling the 
pollsters is that, ia an economic cul 
ture. of pervasive insecurity, trade 
unions have & vital role. They are 


۸ RE TRADE UNIONS obso- 


the defence sector, where the government falls to 
pay for work done so that the factorlea cannot pay 
thelr debta — or even their workers. The latest 
headline case concerns a nuclear submarine main- 
tenance plant in the Ruaslan Far East, whose as- 
sets have been seized by the local water company 
and a bank. 

Perhapa the most remarkable feature of post- 
election Russia is the calmness with which a grim 
situation is accepted on all sides. Foreign eco- 
nomic advisers stick to their familiar view that 
things must get worse before they get better, (Some 
clalm to see signs already of an underlying im- 
provement). Foreign governments try to pretend 
that Mr Yeltsin's state of health is not deeply dis- 
turbing. The mafla-ridden nature of Soviet society 
is taken for granted, and in some quartera even in- 
terpreted as an ııgly but inescapable feature of the 
ahift towards a fully marketsed economy. Mr 
Yeltsain’s election pledges are acknowledged to 
have been almost entirely phoney and yet 
is resigned to the result. The lateat bloodshed in 
Chechenla — where he claimed to be promoting 
peace — ja the most blatant example. Much of the 
Russian electorate seems to accept the deception, 
though the Conımunist Party, now painfully recon- 
atltuting itself as the People’s Patriotic Union, may 
offer a chance for second thoughts at the regional 
electlons in the autumn. 

None of this necessarily means that we should 
predict any dramatic upheavals in the near future. 
Socicties have a remarkable capacity for survival 
under adverse circumstances, and Russia has 
become used to making the best of the worst, Mr 
Yeltsin has hls own theory on what is needed and 
has appealcd for suggestions on a “national idea to 
unite all Russlans”. That is really alarming: the 
only ideologies around would make things even 
worse. 


Dole and Kemp 
go for gold 


Wi A CANDIDATE for the US presidental 
election has lagged as far behind aa Bob 
Dole, he has to resort to desperate measures — 
like belng honest. Asked what impelled him to the 
11th hour choice of Jack Kemp as his running 
mate, he replied with one word: “Winning!” It is a 
sign of Nr Dole's troubles that the choice of a 
potential vice-president — a position traditionally 
not worth that famous bucket of warm spit — has 
acquired such importance, 

At the least, Mr Kemp has given the US media 
something to tug and tease into shape, He ls noth- 
Ing if not a communicator, though not of the most 
disciplined kind, and he is never short of a word, 
though sometimes too long ori them. There could 
be a real problem that he may show up Mir Dole's 
own rhetorical deficiencles and lack of voter ap- 
peal, It may also be hard to avoid the exposure of 
discrepancies on policy, however firmly Mir Dole 
has already lectured him on the need to remember 
that ke is only No 2. Yet if he succeeds, he should 
£0 further than his boss to fulfliling the promise to 
take the Republican campaign “to every cammu- 
nity and every neighbourhood”. 

Choosing a running mate who speaks on an- 
other wavelength is uo novelty: Mr Dole's motive 
for doing so is transparent too. It ia not ao much 
that the two candidates differ on a range of issuea 
where Mir Kemp takes a somewhat (aithough not 
always consistently) more liberal view, It ia that the 
more conservative Mr Dole finds himself running 
a campaign which to potential voters looks even 
further to the right by many degrees. It is more 
than a shade humiliating to have to welcome the 
offer of a truce (rom Pat Buchanan. Attempts to 
Patch in a few moderate speakers to the conven- 
Gon were offset by the manner İn which two influ- 
ential sinte governors werc warncd off from 
speaking in favour of abortlon, Mr Kemp is less of 
A moderate tlıan he will now be portrayed: he has 
been deseribed as an arch-conservative who 
makes conservatives uneasy, But he does call for 
the empowerment of the poor (through the market- 
place), does not slam the unions or denounce 
affirmative action, and ia opposed to cutting down 
government services for immigrants, In style as 
well as policy, he can also apenk — unlike Mr Dole 
ما—‎ a han rough people, 

Mr Dole has called for an Olympic canı and 
says he is going for gold. The polls ا‎ be 
expected to show some improvement in the warm 

glow of a convention “success”, Mr Kemp may wir 
a few medals, but will it be enough? 
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Cover-up on a 
deadly fall-out 


ERIOUS ALLEGATIONS about nuclear accl- 

denta on British soil in the 1950a have once 
again been brushed aside by the Ministry of 
Defence. This time it canı be shown that the MoD is 
telling whoppers. Last month, it admitted that tero 
Aldermaston scientists had suggested, 35 years 
ago, that nuclear contamination in the Newbury 
area waa probably caused by a fire in a loaded nu- 
clear homber — but sald the sclentista were wrong. 
More detalled evidence, obtained by Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, now shows that the acci- 
dent — at Greenham Common n August 1957 
was a matter of record and that the nuclear fall- 
out, in the view of one of the most aenior weapons 
scientists at Aldermaston, betrayed the chiemlcal 
“signature” of a US bomb, But, the MoD flatly de- 
ınles the contenta of documents whose authenticity 
it docs not, however, dispute, 

Two arena of immense concern are raised by 
thcue reporis and the cquivocal, tight-lipped re. 
apange to then in Whitehall. The firat ia a atrnight- 
forward matter of public henllh,. People who live 
near Aldermaston aud Greenham Common, and 
those living near ather civillan or military sitea 
where nuclear nıaterlal was uscd or stored around 
the country, want to know whether they are safe, 
The high incidence of leukaomia close to the 
Greenham Common base forms a suspicious 
“cluster; it can only he properly investlgnted if the 
fuleat information on all previous incidents is 
made available. The Department of Health’s own 
investigation in 1989 was denied access to the evi- 
dence — İt has now hcen re-opened, The problem 
is compounded as former military bases are re- 
turned te public use and ihe rlak of exposure is 

increased. 

The MoD ha» told a palpable untruth in at least 

one Important aspect of this affair. It has consis- 
tently denied tıat any accident “involving damage” 
tı a nuclear weapon has taken place in the UK, 
Apart from the Greenham Common accident as re- 
portecl close to the me by the Aldermaston sclen- 
tista, we now know of at least one other Incident: a 
2,000lb nuclear weapon wana “accidentally jetti- 
suonwl" from ihe bomıh-bny of u plane at RAF 
Wiltering in 1959, “severc damagc resulted to the 
weapon upon hitting the hard standing”, Severe 
meana severe, not a dent or a scratch, which might 
allow the MoD to shrug off the incident. The infor- 
mation comes direcly from the Operations Record 
Book of the base commander — in a document de- 
classifled, perhaps inadvertently, by the MoD itaelf 
and obtained by CND from the Public Records 
Office. Es it now going to say that the base com- 
mander, like the Aldermaston scientists, had 
made a mistake? Only a full disclosure of the facts 
can allay public concern. 

We are also entitled to ask how many other inci- 
dents of a denlable nature remain to be exposed. 
All this wilî be justifled by “natlonal interest”, but 
the argument for Brltaln becoming a nuclear 
power was also conducted in secrecy, Greenham 
Common is not remote hlatory; the safety risk will 
be with us as long as Britain has nuclear weapons. 
And how long will that be? 


Russia staggers 
at the start 


ORIS YELTSIN is in trouble of all kinds: last 

week's presldentlal inauguration provided few 
clues lo the most personal one — lıis shaky state of 
health. Was shifting the ceremony from outside in 
Calhedral Square to inslde the Kremlin u cost- 
cutting measure — or was İt really a device to save 
Mr Yeltsin (whip bas not been seen in pubillc for six 
wevks)} from morc than the minimum cffort? If the 
motive was flnanclal, it can only be a miniscule 
#eniurc. Last month, the IMF suspended ita latest 
loan disbursement, cling Mascows fallure to col- 
lect taxes. The finance ministry revealed that the 
federal Russian government has collected only 63 
per cent of the planned tax intake for the rst half 
of the year, And lhe economics minlster gays that 
he is considering putting off some of Nir Yeltsin'a 
extravagant campalgn promiaes — for more soclal 
apending and support for domestic Industry — in 
an effort to bring down the budget deficit. This la 
unlikely to help solve the debt cycle, which has 
already hit a great deal of industry particularly’ in 
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Smoker Wins Case 


reported in The New York Times in 
May 1994. ‘The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association publisherl 
a report on the docuınents by Uni 
versily of California at San Fran- 
cisco researcher Slanton Glantz andl 
colleagues in 1995. 


Howcver, Patti Stanford, one of 


Carter's lawyers, said that the docn- 
ments might nat have been the dle 
cicling factor in the case. and thal 
the legal climate has changed. 


“I's finally the me thal they're 


going to gel called" on their claims, 
Stanford sait. The law firm his 
"huudrecls™ 
pending, she allel, but not all of 
thent involve Brown & Williansen 
and so Ih documents may not be 
ndnissible in those 


of similar cases 


lhe 
ion if 
stine" 


Cau 


Asso 


In only one ther case has û ler 


nes lo a siBoker in a lii 
In LR, a jury û 


Smokers alse bive wat > 
st Lorillard Fobaceu Co. over 
sS they atlribulel tw He 
ii Ken  vigaree’ 
her, hut Ih 


os 


ares for thu health 


Plaintiffs’ lawyers hive movul 


away from simple product liability 
cases İn recent years becaııse uf tlie 
difficully of convincing juries thal 
smokers did nul bring their prob 


lenıs upon teniselyes, Daynard 
said. "These were the cases yol 
were not supposed to be able to 
win.” Instead, lawsuits now lend to 
focus on the addictiveness of 
tobacco products. Some eliminate 
amokers from direct participation in 
the lawsuit at all; a number of states 
are suing the industry seeking 
reimbursement {or tobacco-related 
Medicaid expenditures. 


Americın Modi: 
plaudecl what it callecl a 
case. 


bacvn cornpny been urdlerud lo pay 
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SMUD in daniges Lo thir funnily 
Now Jersey sneaker Rose Uil. 
IHN award was ker ovr turt; iı 
florid appeals court in Dhiluclrle 
yliia ruled in LEU that û lower 
suid qol bave assum tul Cipok 
le rele un aclverlisernet= tent’ 
ing Liggett Uurp, vipareUes 


aguir 
Tin 
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“milestone” victory against 


After two days of deliberations, 


‘The jury found {hat cigarcites are 


now owned by 
son Tobacco Corp. 
The indusiry has never pull a 


brand is 


Brown K Williumsen sii it wis 


prelivieel victory on appl. “The 
{ril was prejuliciilly Larnishetd by 
allnving tl jury Lo recvive inacdlınis- 
sible evidence and to hear testi 
mony based on speculation,” ihe 
cumjany sitid in û statement. Allo 
meys for Brown & Williamson dlr 
gud that snıoking was simply une 
of many risks Uil Carlier hid iu 
cepted in lis life. such as piloting 
privale planes. 

Richard Daynard, hel uf the 
“Tobaces Products Liability Project 
at Boston's Northeastern Univor- 
sity, said thal inlroducing the to 
bacco indusiry's own documents 
was key to the court viclory. 

One sucl document, a 1963 
memo written by the late Addison 
Yeaman. then president of Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco, read, in part, 
“We are, lhen, in the business of 
selling nicoline, an addictive drug.” 

“It's hard for a jury to look at that 
stuff and not get angry,” Daynard 
said. 

The first batch of thousands of 
pages of purloined Brown & 
Williamson documents were first 


Anti-Terror Bill Stalled 


While the NRA in recent years 
haa tilted strongly toward Republi 
canë, it was opposition from the 
more liberal end of the political 
spectrum that has slalled the other 
central provision of the ant 
terrorism legislation. The American 
Civil Liberties Union is among the 
forces oppasing Clinton's plan for 
expanding wiretap authority in ter- 
rorism cases. 

Tle administration's bill calls for 
"raving wiretaps,” allowing police to 
listen İn not just on a single linc but 
on all lhe phones, including cellular 
phones; used by a suspecledl {error- 
ist. The law already allows such taps 
in organlzed erime cases: 

The House passecl an antli- 
terrorism bill before leaving for its 
August recess, but administration 
officials said it is flacckl without the 
1aggant and wiretapping provisions. 
"The Senate left town without voting. 


John F. Harris 


RESIDENT Clinton at the 
weekend accused Republicans 
in Congress of being a handmaiden 
for the “gun lobby" because of their 
refusal to pass a key provision in his 
proposed antiterrorism legislation 
that is opposecl by the National Rifle 
Association. 1 0 
Republicans have turned aside 
Clinton's plan to put chemical. mark- 
ers, called tagzants, in ‘binck and 
smokcless powders to allow law en- 
forcement authorilles to trace the 
source of the explosive after a bomb 
goes off. The NRA argues that t(ag- 
gants mighl make powder unstable, 
“The Republicans in. Congress 
could give law enforcement this 
antiterrorism tool, but once agaln 
iley're Hstening to the gun lobby 
over law enforcement,” Clinton sald 
in his weekly radio address. 


John Schwartz 
FLORIDA circuit court has 
given a former smoker a 
ihe tobacco industry. 


the Jacksonville jury last week 
awarded $750,000 to Gracly Carter, 
66, a retired air traffic controller 
wito started smoking Lucky Strikes 
in 1947 and suecl tıc cigarctte's 
maker after losing part of a lung to 
cancer in 199l. 


unreasonably dangerous and thut 
ihe company, Amnericun ‘Tobacea, 
had nut adequately warnvd con- 
sumers about lhe risks. The lucky 
Strike i 
Bruwn & Willi 


penny in tlamages in a Habilily suil 
huvulving tobacco. Bud this is te rst 
case in which putenlially damaging 
internal Brown & Williamson clovu- 
munts — which lınve recently connec 
tu ighl— werr presentedl 1o a jury. 


“disappointed” by lhe verelict ul 


wiclding power. Americun (liffet- 


ences with [raq's gulf rlval iran 
have mooted any altenıpl lo mo- 
bilize a local balance of power 
nfuinst him. The Iraqi upposi- 
tion hus pruven unable lo auh- 
vert or topple his rule. Aud now 
a step is being taken that, for all 
its humanitarian validity, further 
reduces prospects of u popular 
explosion to blow out the 
reglme. The llnited States l4 left 
practicing a containment policy 
that will have to be sustained 
indefinitely. 


General reslriclons on tur 
mal life remain. Their removal 
requires Saddam Hussein to halt 
his clandestine drive to acquire 
weapons of mass (lestruction, tu 
case repression of disfavored 
groups in the population and to 
return stolen Kuwait military 
equipment and account for 
Kuwaiti prisoners and MIAs,. 
Such a turn is not in sight. 

Saddam Hussein remains u 
threat to regional peace and sta- 
bility, and it is depressing to sce 
him afill sitting in Baghdad 


regional peace ind ntabili 
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Iraq’s Oil 


EDITORIAL 


¥ A TYRANTS logic, it is a 

victory for Saddam Hussein 
that he now has broken a key 
sanction, on oil sales, that the 
United Nations imposed on Iraq 
for ita aggression againat Kuwalt 
in 1990-91. He can claim he 
has stared down his interna- 
tional adversaries and atrength- 
ened his own rule. But he did it 
only by making hia people pay 
terribly and unnecessarily, He 
long refused the humanitarian 
foophole offered by the United 
Nations, contending its terms 
for selling oil and bringing in 
food and emergency supplies 
impinged on Iraqi sovereignty. 
And ao they did, ut for a good 
reason: [raq had started and 
lost a war and proved itself a 
cheat in pcace. Only now, hav- 
ing flaunted his defiance, has 
Saddam Hussein accepted the 
terma. 

Iraq will be able to resume oll 
exports at the semiannual rate of 
$2 billion (half the prewar rate). 
Some 81.1 billion will go for 
food and medicines, $600 million 
far war repurations, up io $300 
million for relief of Kurds and up 
ta $100 million for the cost of 
U.N. operations. 

The Security Council gets to 
review thesc arrungemcnis 
cvery six months on the basis of 
U.N. monitoring. The United 
States held up the deni in order 
to tighten the monitoring and get 
it down in wring, But uf course 
the devil will be in the enforce- 
ment details. The impression is 
that the sanclions are over. The 
reality ia that a closely watched 
humanitarian exception is being 
made. 


Iran Fights Back Against U.S. Sanctions 


of Kurdistan turned to Tehran, Iran 
uow has a presence throughout the 
Kurdish region of Iraq, ranging 
from humanitarian missions to intel- 
ligence operations, according to 
diplomats and analysts. 

The recent incursion into Iraq re- 
sembled Turkey's repeated cross- 
border operations in the past four 
years against bases of Turkish Kur- 
dish insurgents of ' the Kurdish 
Workers Party, who have camps in 
Iran as well. 

Such is Iran's power in northern 
Iraq that diplontats and analysts 
believe ‘Tehran. can provide what 
ever level of support it chooses lo 
the Kurdish rebels from Turkey. 
Witlı the Americans apparently opt 
ing out of any active mediation in 
northern iraq, the Iranians are well 
positioned to deny Washington A 

lending role in working toward Sad- 
dam's overthrow ancl influencing 
his eventual succession, according 
1o diplomats and analysts. 

“Iran's message was clic,” a 
regional diplomal remarked, “Firat, 
Washington's dualcontainment pol 
icy lıas sprung a serious leak. Sec- 
ond, Tehran can influence Turkey. 
Third, Iran is creating facts onı the 
ground while Clinton talks tough on 
saictions . . . bul doesn't lake dec 
sive aclions.” 


In a show of strength late last 
month, several thousand [Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards made an in- 
cursion deep into the Kurdish- 
populated area of northern [raq, 
taking advantage of the U.S.-led sys- 
tem of air patrols established in 
1991 to prevent [Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein from renewing his re- 
pression of 3.5 million Iraqi Kurds. 

Diplomats, Iraqi opposition 
cadres and regional analysts said 
they are convinced Iran's purpose 
wae to demonstrate its steadily in- 
creasing muscle in the region at 
U.S. expense. 

The incursion provided further ev- 
idence Iran has replaced the United 
States and Turkey as the major 
player in northern Iraq, diplomats 
said. The trend emerged two years 
ago when rival Kurdish. factional 
leaders Massoud Barzani and Jalal 
Talabani . began a siillunresolved 
fratricidal power struggle in which a5 
many as 4,000 Kurds lıave died: 

Despite its.proclnimed interest in 
using the Kurdish-populated region 
of northern Iraq as a siaging area o 
topple Saddam, Washington ‘failed 
to-inediale an end to the Kurdislı 
fighting, apparently fearful of being 
drawn into a quagmire. ٤ 

Barzani's Kurdistan Denıocratic 

Party and Talabani's Patriotic Union 


یب ا 
Jonathan C. Randal In Parls‏ 


ESPITE American efforts to 
isolate and punish Iran with 
controversial new trade sanctions, 
Tehran's Islamic regime has ex’ 
panded its influence with two key 
Middle East neighbors, diplomats 
and observers said last week. 
Diplomats said the moves appear 
to be further indications of Iran's 
burgeoning influence throughout 
the swath of northern Iraq pro 
tected by U.S., British and French 


warplanes since the end of the Per- 
sian Gulf War. 
Necmettin Erbakan, Turkey's 


first conservative . Islamic prime 
minister, flew to Tehran at ‘the 
weekend on his first visit abroad in 
a -geslure . calling into question 
Ankara's cêntral role in Washing’ 
tons “duakcontainmenl” policy 
aimed at osiracizing Iran and Iraq. 
His trip comes only days after 
g | President Clinton signed lhe sanc 
ع‎ tions law against [ran aul Libya. De- 
spite the new U.S, law's mandatory 
sanctions against companies con- 
ducting more than $40 million 
worlh of annual business with Iran, 
غ‎ Turkish Energy Minister Recai 
Kutan traveled to Tehran last week 
$ | to discuss possible major purclıases 
g | of iranian oil and natural gas. 


| Releasing 
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HAT IS the aim of the 
international mı 
To strengthen international soli- 
darity, but also to get foreigners and 
Indians to meet ench other. The 
issues we're raising here go beyond 
.the case uf our communities, The 
effects af international financial 
policies — unemploymeıt and the 
marginalisation of whole popula 
tions — are comparable to those of 
a new world war. 


You have turned down govern- 
ment money earmarked for 
Chiapas villages under your 
control. Will you be able to 
maintain that radical atance for 
much longer now that neigh- 
bouring villages, which support 
the government, are getting cor- 
rugated iron, medicines and a 
number of amenitiea? 

We were forgotten for so many 
years that we're used] to doing with- 
out government help. Before our 
January 1994 uprising, the govern- 
ment sent nothing to Chiapas and 
lidn't care about the Indian commu- 
nities. Today, the aim ùf our resis. 
tance is to ensure that life in the 
indian communities doesn't revert 
to what it used to be. 


Zapatista women activista have 
imposed i “revolutionary 
women’s law” which apecifies 
their rights. Why? 

Situations vary from one ethnic 
group to another. But in general 
women are in a state of greater 
slavery than men. They hardly go to 
school. They work a great cleal, 
geiting water from the river, gather- 
ing wood and working in the fields as 
well as looking after their children. 

The women insurgents in our 
army are in a stronger’ position: our 
struggle enables them to study and 
take part in political decisions. They 
are not allowed to become mothers, 
because conditions in the moun- 
tains make it impossible to bring up 
children. 

„ Yet soldiers still don't like being 
given orders by women comman- 
ders, just as villagers find it hard to 
accept the participation of women in 
communal decisions, 


1s your movement a guerrilla 
movement? 

No, we clefine ourselves as a 
regular army. Decisions are taken 
by an Indian collective appointed by 
seven different ethnic groups, iı 
cluding the four main ones in Clıla- 
Pas. Tactical decisions are tlie 
responsibility of the Subcomanrr |. 
dante [Marcos]. 

Its a very peculiar army, which 
does a lot of talking and little, if any, 
fighting, Its main s are. 
words. It gets better results with 
words than with military action, 


How do you think Mexican polit- 

ical Hfe is going to evolve in the 
2 
don't know if the ical |; 
crisis will result İn had reir : 
or, on the contrary, in fascist-style 
regression. Politics here is a dead'}, 
end, a victim of its electoral logic, |. 
whereas social movements like ours '| 
are flourishing. The best scenario |: 
would be that such movements will | . 
open up Mexican political arena Î: 
ng democracy into 8 

everyday lives. - e 
` (August 6) : 
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Zapatista army and its sympathisers, 
some of whom still have close con- 
nections with Marxist hardliners, 
means it is impossible to prediet 
whether the movement's violent 
wing or Marcos's more imaginative 
approacli will win through. 

„ For the past two years the Zapa- 
tistas lıave been trying to break out 
of their geographical and political iso- 
lation by holding a succession of na- 
tional and international conferences, 
A meeting with trade unions, political 
parties and voluntary associations 
took place in June: and an Indian 
forum was held in Oventic in July. 

Negotiations with the government 
are due to start up again this week. 
(August 6) 


milled and polished, are up for sale, 
Its heavy equipment stands unused, 
Farmers seli their output on the 
free market: the population of vil. 
lages in the area has stopped dwin- 
dling; and Mali is about to become 
selfsufficient in rice once again. 
There remains one last hurdle: 
land ownership. The World Bank 
and other funding agencies want 
those who work the land to own it 
rather than the Office, The com- 
pany’s director, Dr Fernand Traoré 
thinks it would be a mistake to 
change the system: “The irrigated 
land is an investment and belongs to 
the whole nation. If farmers are 
given ownership, there is a risk of 
big estates being built up. Another 
point is that if a farmer refuses to 
pay his water bills, we can withdraw 
his concession. If he owns the land 
we will no longer be able to put 
aS 2 him." 
„ Iraorê has another argumenı 
his sleeve that now iE a 1 
antiquated in a country that con- 
verted to neoliberalism and demo- 
cracy at the same time: “Rice ig a 
strategic cereal in Mali, If the state 
تا‎ to privatise land, it would 
0 4 of an instrument of 
But he cannot win the battle, Th 
funding agencies are determined o 
ensure ‘a favourable outcome for 
farmers, even-if İt takes time. They 
will then be left witha sizeable cul 
tural problem ori their hands: how 
to persuade farmera to reinvest tle 
money they make in something 
2 toe lan cattle, which 
stlge in uk - 
tially unproductive, . -. E 
1 Quly28/29).. 1. . 


members of the Zapatisla National 
Liberalion Army (EZLN), but ob- 
tained only a few regimented and 
unspontaneous interviews, The Zap- 
atista army keeps tight discipline in 
the villages. 

Marcos says the Zapatista mave- 
nmienl wanls lo have a mainly polilical 
Împact and seek solutions “by peace- 
ful means", The Zapatista cause andl 
its secular approach to the defence 
of ihe oppressed clearly struck a 
chord witl) foreign activists and visit- 
ing personalities, among whom was 
François Milterrand's widow, 
Danielle, filmmaker Pavel Lungin 
and sociologist Alain Touraine. 

But support did not preclude criti- 
cism. The authoritarianism of the 


End of era nears for Mali’s colonial entity 


The Office's workforce increased 
massively, corruption became rife, 
and output fell to below its pre- 
independence level although more 
land had been brought under irriga- 
tion. In 1968, Mali changed from 
being an exporter to an importer of 
rice. Cotton production was aban- 
doned İn 1970 because land else- 
where in southern Mali was better 
suited to cottongrowing and did not 
need irrigation. 

Lieutenant Moussa Traoré, who 
brought. down Modibo Keita's 
regime in 1968, was no doctrinaire 
bellever İn collectivisation and cen- 
tralisation — unlike his predeces- 
sor. His shift of policy and the 
introduction of rice varieties used in 
southeast Asia's “green revolution” 
enabled the Office to survive, What 
also helped was the realisation by 
the international community, after 
the terrible Sahel drought in 1373, 
و کا ا‎ land could act as an 
Inyvalual ety nel 
preluclion, ty for food 

1986, the Netherlands a 
France helped finance the e 
system's rehabilitation and the 
builllng of a training centre, Rice: 
yields soared to six mes their pre- 
vious level, and soon the Office was 
unable to husk all lts output. Farm- 
ers’ associations antl independen’ 
producers bought their first e 
nıiills and the Office's monopoly 
began to ۳ eroded. 

t now -has only a few hu 

staff and does no more than 0 
tain the irrigation channels. Its four 
mills, where the cereal is husked, 


TERNATIONAL 


Zapatistas seek to end ‘pockets of oblivion’ 


Marcos and lis supporters are trying (o end thelr geographical and political isol 


skyist magazines lo cans of Coca- 
Cola and snacks wrappel in maize 
leaves. 

At the nıounlain village of La 
Realidad, participants set up their 
hanımûcks in the ımidat of wooden 
houses and mixel with Indian fami 
lies that rank amıonyg the mosl desli- 
tule inhabitants uf Mexico. 

Coninuwt belween fortigners and 
Maya Indînns, who have resister 
white domination for centuries, was 
not casy. Marco» niade one or two 
appearances, bul he seemed tired 
and frail. Although a talented writer, 
he is a poor speaker. 

The hoocdled Zapatistas present at 
the debates did not say much. 
Reporters repeatedly asked to meet 


To work the virtually unpopu- 
lated and newly irrigated lanl, the 
French authorities uprooted several 
thousand people by force from their 
native regions in southern Mali and 
present-day Burkina Faso. 

By the end of the war, the Office 
du Niger, by then one of the biggest 
companies in West Africa, had a 
workforce of 6,000 black “settlers” 
and 200 French expatriates. The 
12,000 hectares of land they worked 
fell far short of the 1 million 
hectares it had been hoped to bring 
under cultivation. 

Bélime, who had blotted his capy- 

book by collaborating with the 
Vichy régime, was replaced as di 
rector. The Office ihen became a 
state within a state. Regardless of 
whether it made econcın’c sense or 
not, it increased the area of irrigated 
land to 40,000 hectares. Colton, 
whose yields were only a quarter of 
those in British Sudan, was replaced 
by rice. There was mounting unrest 
among the 35,000 black workers, 
andl France kept ûn pouring miuney 
into {he project. 

‘The Otfke's archives chart the 
company's clecline. A report comnıls- 
sioned by the government from tlie 
lax inspectorate in 1956 concludlerl 
that lhe projec had been “a failure”. 

The Office du Niger hardly did 
any better when it was natlonalised 
fallowing Malis Independence in 
1960. The socizlist government de- 
cided on every aspect of İts manage- 
ment, right down to rice and cotton 


prices and the supply of seeds and 
fertiliser, . 
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Catherine Bédarida 
attends an international 
conference in Chiapas 
and, right, talks to the 
rebel group's leader, 
Subcomandante Marcos 


N THE course of an interna- 
tional meeting against nco- 

u liberalisnı organised in various 
Chiapas villages last week, the 
Zapatista leader, Subcomandanle 
Marcos, claimed that the mountains 
of southeast Mexico were one of the 
“pockets uf oblivion” 1o which the 
neoliberals had consigned hunıan 
beings whom they regarded as 
unproductive, 

Around 3.000 participants from 
42 cetntries, many ul theın French, 
Spuuish and alinn, allendeal the 
event, They ranged from the Argen- 
tine "Mothers of he Plaza dt: Mayo" 
Hr anl representatives ol 
Brazil's Mavemenl af lie Laındless 
1o lulernalourilosinginy would-be 
Marxisl gıuerrilleros and militants 
from voluntary antl Catholic organic 
salioıs. For a few days they experi- 
encetl the life of the Indians at first 
hanıl, sharing Lheir meagre ralions 
and having to make do without elec- 
tricity, {etephanes or paved roatls, 

: Wuutlen amphitlealres were spe- 
cially built in five different villages 
S0 lll discussions could be held ory 
pulitics, economics, social issues, 
culture andl ethnic minorities. Using 
setnelimes rather tire arguments, 
delegates denounced the way that 
women, indigenous people and the 
poor were bcing oppressed and 
marginalisetl. 

Stalls sold everything from books 
on liberation theology, brightly 
colnıutrerl Zapatista scarves and Trot- 


u 
Jsan-Plerre Tuquol in Ségou 


HE Office du Niger, a com 

TE in the Malian town of 

Ségou, encapsulates much of the 

history of 20th century black Africa. 

It was set up by the French colonial 
Power in the twenties to exploit land 
watered by the Niger river, supply 
France with cotton and, if need be, 
produce rice that would help eradi 
cate famine in French West Africa. 
The government appointed a young 
civil engineer, Emile Bélime, to run 
the company. He had shown that a 
huge alluvial plain in French Sudan 
(present-day Mali) could be irri 
gated through mere gravitation. 

The project required a big dam 
and 1(û0km of canals to be built. 

Money waš no problemi, at least lo 
slart with. It was provided by 
France. Labour was recruited on 
lhe spot, and by' force. These "val- 
unteers" later became soldiers in 
the French Colonial Army. 

Draınane Diarra, who lives in a 
village near Ségouı, is onc of the few 
surviving witnesses of the gigantic 

building project. “In 1940 there was 

a raid on our village," he remern- 

bers. "I was 21 and my wife was 

pregnant. French sokllers rounded 
up all the young men and told us we 
had to choose between going to 

France to fight the Germans or slay- 
ing here lo build the dam.” Diarra 
does not regret the years ıe spent 
in forced labour on the Markala 
dam project. “I'm proud of ie dam 
~— before, there were only wild ani- 
mals and birds round here." 


INTERNATIONAL / Ge Waslyington Post 1 7 
Rights Group Assails Peru’s Anti-Terror Laws 


sald Francisco Soberon, of Peru's 
Pro-Human Rights Association. 

But Hike other human rights 
workers, Soberon said thal perhaps 
the biggest advance or the issue 
has been Fujimori's acknowledg- 
ment that a problem exists. Their 
hope now is that the government 
will adopt some of the recommenda- 
tions in the Human Rights Watch 
report. 

Called “Presumption of Guilt: 
Human Rights Violations and the 
Faceleas Courts in Peru," the report 
calls for a review of more than 5,000 
cases, abolition of military courts 
and a restoration of a rlefendait's 
basic rights — including the right of 
tle defense ta cross-cxanuinc p'Oose- 
cution witnesses, 
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vestigate and perhaps pardon “the 
innocents" — as the estimated 500 
Peruvians said to have been wrongly 
imprisoned are known here. The 
commission proposal is anc of sev- 
eral matle by the government re- 
cently; another calls for appointment 
ofa human rights ombudsman. 

But the comnıission would have 
no effect on the anti-terrorist tri- 
bunals, which will continue to oper- 
ate. And cven those who might be 
pardoned by the pancl would still be 
consiclered guilty under Peruvian 
law. “It resolves the problem of their 
freclom bul nat the root of the prab- 
lem, which is that {hey arc innocent,” 


future with confidence. 
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cretive judicial and penal system to 
process and punish members of two 
revolutionary guerrilla groups re- 
sponsible for a wave of bombings 
and assassinations that began in 
1980 — Shining Path and the Tupac 
Amaru Revolutionary Movement, 
But with its rellance on "faceless" 
judges, military tribunals and re- 
strictions on due process — includ- 
ing alleged torture — the system 
has been the target of continuous 
criticism by human riglıts groups 
both here ancl abroacl. 

The principal mitigating measure 
propased by Fujimari is erealiunt of a 
high-level conmission that woul inı- 


Human rights leaders here credit 
the international campaign of con- 
demnation — which has involved 
the U.S. State Deparliment, the 
Roınan Catholic Church and the Eu- 
ropean Union among many govern- 
ments and groups — with forcing 
Fujimori to ease his hard-line 
stance. Over the last two months, in 
a markedl departure from his prior 
position, the presiclent has acknowl- 
edged that some people have been 
unjustly detained and sentenced, 
and he proposed what he calls “a 
process of rectification.” 

AL issue are repressive counter 
terrorist measures that created a se- 
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Qabrlel Escobar in Lima 


N INTERNATIONAL human 
rights group condenıned Peru's 
counter-terrorism laws last week 
and urged President Alberto Fuji- 
mori to address inımediately the 
plight of hundreds of people who 
may have been wrongly convicted. 
The report by Human Rights 
Watch/Americas — which comes 
just a week after the U.N. Human 
Rights Comnuittee issued lts own re- 
buke — is one of the most broadly 
documented denunciations of many 
gimed at the antiterrorist legislation 
since its iıception four years ago. 


Israelis Lose Zeal for Army Duty 


duly is being reduced for noncontbal 
soldiers. There is even talk of whal 
was once lhe ultimate heresy: {uri 
iug Ihe army ito an alkpreofessimal 
fighling frve. 

Already, many do no serw. 
Neurly 18 percenl uf eligible males 
are exempted, largvly for relist 
physical or psychologic reasutis ur 
because hey fle nol meet ninitdut 
slandartls, Accorling 16 unuffivial 
rslimales, another 15 pervenl uf cun 
sxripls drop ot ong Ue way —- 
which meuns thal all toll, nearly ouie- 
tirt uf bral mals du nul Cun 
ple heir Uhre Yrs uf service. 

One sipl le mes is the 


carer uf Aviv Geffen, bls nut 
pula rack star, whu Dikit un 
Sag about his vuln of mili 
lary service. In the pi, xl 


blalam (lraftdoclging would have 
been a black mark. but Geffen's 
careeris thriving. 

Even in parliamunl, army service’ 
is no longer a prervquisite for nu 
cess. Duce to the large cuntingenl uf 
new immigrants who cane a» atlulis 
andl of ullra-«Ortlhıoclox Jews wlio cat 
uxempt themselves from conscrip- 
tion, by onc estimate as manny ns 
one-third of the new parliament's 
members have either done minimal 
military cluly or nol served at all. 


20YEAR-OLP Jerusalent 
A man who insisted on 

anunymity tokl of low he 
was able to (lrop oul uf the army 
aller just 13 ntonths of service, He 
saicl lıe was astonishecl to find that a 
quick trip to the arnıy psychologist, 
where he complainecl that he was 
bored and depressed, got hin1 a psy- 
chological discharge. 

He had started out in a conıbat 
unit learning to dismantle nıines and 
other explosives —' work that was 
rigorous and challenging. But afler 
he was transferred to a medical unit, 
he said, he found the work tedious. 
Corruption and overstaffing were 
rife, he said; five people worked in 
an office where one would have suf 
ficed. Some reported for work only 
one or two days a week. “It was s0 
much easier on the one hand and so 
demoralizing on the other,” he re- 
called. “I felt if was a waste of time 
and I really didn't fit." 

In the past, such a young man 
would have been encouraged by 
family and friends to stick it out. Burt 
he said he saw io lasting stigma for 
having dropped out and, unless fie 
wants a government security job, no 
penally. 

But psychologist Lurie says the 
real test of {he new generation will 
come if thie Netanyahu government 
finds itselfin a military confrontation 
witlı one of its Arab neighbors. “My 


own sense,” he sald, “is that many . 


would nat be willing to pay the pricé." 


stıdents aboul the army, "Once, the 
socially desirable response was, ‘Î 
want lo serve, 1 want ta be a fighter." 
Now it has shifted radically, and I 
sce it as a syntbhol of many İinpur- 
tant changes inn this society." 

The Israel Defense Furee has 
long becn regarded a» onc nf the 
country's bedrock institutions. 
Every Jewish male was required to 
serve three years following lil 
school gracluatiun ancl Hen [aut in 40 
years of annual reserve tluly, while 
mosl women servecl lwı-ycar slilnts. 

The army gainecl 4 reputation fer 
excellence in our successive Arahb- 
Israeli wars, and it providlel a melt. 
ing put for Isriwl's varicel cthniv 
groups ancl cullures, ufferinyg ccluca- 
tion in fhe Hebrew language incl 
Jewish culture for hune wlio lackel 
il. Millary service became an vs- 
sential rite of passage. 

But the army's image has sulf- 
fered many blows — fron the trau- 
malic 1973 Arab-Isradli War, in 
which Egyplian and Syrian furces 
launched a surprise attack, io tlie 
abortive 1982 invasion of Lebanon, 
to the searing (livisivencss of tliat 
grew out of the army's suppression 
of the Palestinian uprising against 
Israeli occupation in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip in the late 1980s. 
These reverses stripped the army of 
the relative imnmunily from public 
criticisın it once enjoyed. 

“It's true thal over the pasl 2U 
years the army's poor performance 
has eaten at its slatus and position," 
Israeli lıistorian Benny Morris sail. 
“But it has also suffered from the 
general movement of the country 
away from ideology over the past 
decade, Each person wants lis own 
big villa and car. What's important İS 
what's good for the individual, not 
for the collective," 

It is a complex picture. High 
school boys still sign up for strenu- 
ous preparatory courses to compete 
for hard-to-get slots in elite combat 
units the same way some students in 
the United States compete for admis 
sion to Ivy League colleges. The 
army says it still gets eight applicants 
for every opening in its elite units. 
But fewer young people in surveys 
cite patriotism and service to the 
community as their motivation, while 
more talk about individual goals. 

At the same time, [Israeli society 
lias reduced lts rellance on the army. 
Defense spending has sleadily de- 
clined as a percentage of the gross 
national product over the past two 
decades, and more deep cuts are on 
the way in the budget proposed by 


Prime Minister Binyamin Netane i 


yahu's government. Like hiany bus 
hesses, the army has slimmed down, 
putting less epıphasis on maintain 
ing a large force anci more on expen- 
sive, higir{ech weaponry. ‘Reserve 


Glenn Frankel In lsraeli- 
occupled southern Lebanon 


IME PASSES slowly for sol- 
diers in a military observa- 

tin post high atop the 
portion of southern Lebanon tlıal 
Israel has occupied since 1982 as a 
protective “securlly zone." They 
spend their days and nights peering 
through high-powere telvscopic 
lenses al the valley below, looking 
for signs of hostile Hezhollal guer- 
rillas on the move, allernaling te- 
dious duly with snatches of sleep in 
gray bunkhouses of corrugaled 
shect metal hat bake in sutmnmivr 
ancl freeze in winter. 

“These soldiers are proud Ment 
bers of the 5Oth Nahal Biltalion, one 
of Iaracl's clite cambal unils. They 
are anıong the best-{rainvd, besl- 
eqılipped and must highly motivated 
of Israel's young warriors. “We 
know why we are here,” said Chai, 
21, a sergeant frorı southern Israel. 
“We prolect the northern settle- 
ments of our country. f we weren't 
here, they would be in danger." 

SIL, even in this last outpost in the 
last Arab-Israeli war, solcliers these 
days are expressing doubts — not 
about their mission, but about their 
future and about the army's place in 
a changing sociely. They reacl head- 
lines about defense budget cuts ancl 
talk to friends and relatives back 
home, and they say they can see tlnat 
1heir military service is no longer ap- 
preciated quite the way İt once was, 
that it no longer is their ticket to suc- 
cess in the civilian world. 

"[ gee no real benefit for me,” said 
Barak, 21, who hopes to become a 
photographer when he finishes his 
service in three months. He and 
other soldiers here were inter- 
viewed under army ground rules 
that do not allow use of their full 
names. “When you go for a job inter- 
view, it makes no difference where 
you served, Today the army is just 
routine. Nobodly cares about it." 

That is a bit of an exaggeration; 
military service remains a source of 
pride and social cachet for many İs- 
raells. But as the young men of the 
50th Battalion are finding out, Israel's 
citizen army is losing its unique 
place as the central unifying force of 
this evolving society. Like other gov- 
ernmental inatitutions, the army has 
found it is not immune from the 
country's gradual transformation 
from a’ socialistic garrison state 
under siege to, a more open, bour- 
geois and consumeroriented society 
in which individualism is celebrated 
rather than treated with suspicion. 

"There's been a' big shift In atl 
tudes among the young,” sald 

Itamar Lurie, a Hebrew University 
psychologist who for six years has 


surveyed Jerusalem high school . 
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Children 
Without 
A Country 


EDITORIAL 


MMIGRANT-BASHING is 
about to reach a new low thig 
week, as Republicans begin to 
take up platform language that 
would e birthright citizen. 


conatitutionally valid legislation 
declaring that children born in 
the United States of parents ille- 


who your parenta are, if you are 
born on this soll, you are forever 
an American. 

There are all sorta of practical 
reasons for rejecting this 
change. 

Would hospitals, for example, 
have to assume new responsi. 
bilities for investigating the citi- 
zenship status of new mothers 
before registering births? Would 
obtaining a passport require not 
just a birth certificate, but alao a 
green 


Would the disqualification ap- 
Ply to generation after 
of children because the firat im- 
migrant didn’t have his papers 
in order? Would they be eligible 
for naturalization even though 
their parents remained in illegal 
status? 

And if discovered, stateless 
by constitutional amendment, 
ahould they be deported — to 
where? — or should they per 
haps imprisoned for the rest of 
their lives? 
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society, and it was resolved 
of citizenship and 
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David Levy (left) meeting Yasser Arafat last month, The [sraell 
foreign minister is demanding a larger role, but there is personal 
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Netanyahu gave a tart reply in a 
televised Interview last week, 

“I was elected in personal elec- 
tions in order to promote a certain 
policy, and at the heart of the policy 
is the Palestinian issue," he said. “I 
mean to control it in partnership 
with the foreign minister, but Î 
mean to lead, There is only one 
prime minister.” 


he owes no political favors to any- 
one, For the first time, he is hitting 
everyone with taxes." 

In an interview last week, Preval 
showed up on time, wearing a casual 
shirt and loafers. Aristide was sel- 
dom seen in the palace out of a three- 
piece sult and his appointments 
often ran hours behind schedule. 

Speaking partly in English and 
partly through an interpreter, 
Preval told jokes on himself and 
sald being president was “boring,” 
because people only apoke to him 
as the president, “not as Rene, We 
mostly discuss politica, even my 
friends talk politics, not about our 
families or children.” 

Asked what his biggest accom- 
plishment was, Preval sald he had 
“remained true to myself.” 

“Iclearly see where I want to go,” 
Preval said. “Î know I can’t do every- 
thing in five years, so I set myself 
specific objectives.” 

Preval said his first and most dif 

ficult objeclive ia economic recov. 
ery, followed by reforming the 
police and the judicial system, and 
decentralizing the state's power in 
favor of local governments. He 
spoke forcefully of the need to mod- 
ernize the state and break the 
power of the elite families, 
10 a he noted, these fam- 
ilies have been asking for exceptiorn- 
ally high tariffs on imported goods 
until their own businesses became 
more coınpetitive, “In.10 years they 
have been unable to modernize,” 
Preval said. “Now, for them, it ig 
sudden death. : 


loathing between him and the prime minister 


by Nelanyahu that Levy was black- 
mailing him, left Levy unwilling to 
speak to Netanyahu — or even utter 
his name —— for some three years, 
He used to refer to him in public as 
“that man." 

Aınong Levy's demands at pre- 
sent is that he control the choice of 
chief negotiator with the Pales- 
tinians, a job that remains unfilled. 


Haiti’s President Doesn’t Just Mark Time 


The policies, and Preval's unflag- 
ging pragmatism, have come as a 
surprise because as prime minister 
Preval was viewed by outsiders as 
even more outspoken in support of 
traditional leftist poticies than Arls- 
tide, and few expected him to em- 
brace a stringent stabilization plan. 

He has angered the nation's tiny 
elite, which has run most bust 
nesses in Haiti as private mono- 
polies for generations, by pushing 
the privatization law and enforcing 
tax collection. Proposed privatization 
of nine state companies could open 
the economy to competition for the 
first time in decades, challenging 
the stranglehold of a handful of pow- 
erful families and business groups, 

Most of the elite supported the 
military coup that ousted Aristide in 
September 1991, just seven months 
after he took office as the nation's 
first freely elected president. And 
most helped pay the Haitian military 
and assisted it in opposing the U.S, 
occupation in September 1994 that 
resulted In the restoration of Aristide. 

The state, by simply enforcing 
the tax code affecting the few with 
substantial Income, increased rev- 
enues by ınore than 30 percent. 

“Every day for akx montlıs, Preval 
has been learning about the role of 
a head of state,” said Georges Sas- 
sine, president of anı association of 
smalk and nıediunr-sized businesses. 
“Fortunately for us, he does not like 
adulation. He knows he is weak, but 
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minister's job under former Premier 
Yitzhak Shamir, forced Shamir and 
then Netanyahu to tear up their lists 
of parliamentary candidates to 
make room for Levy's political 
machine, and landed him second 
billing under Netanyahu over fig- 
ures far more popular in the Likud 
parly and the public at large. 

One reason for Levy's success is 
that his welkdeveloped sense of 
grievance resonates with others 
among [srael's large cohort of 
Sephardic Jews, whose families 
come from north Africa and the 
Middle East and who resent the 
longstanding dominance of Euro- 
peanstock Jews like Netanyahu in 
Israeli society. The Sephardi vote is 
essential to the Likud's electoral 
SUCCESS. 

But Levy has often had a stronger 
hand to play than he seems to have 
now. Netanyahu managed to bring 
lıim on board for the last (lırce 
months of the spring election cain 
paign, nand without Levy he might 
well have losl. Rul as lsracl's first 
directly elected premier, Netanyahu 
now depenls less on coalition part- 
ners (han his predecessors did to 
remain in power. 

Èven if Levy does resign and all 
six Gesher nıembers of parliament 
leave the governing coalition — a 
scenario that still looks remole — 
Netanyahu would still have a bare 
majorily. He could only lose thal if 
additional Tevy sympathizers such 
as Ariel Sharon, who nurses his own 
grievances against Netanyalıu, were 
willing to bring the government 
down and force new elections. 

What makes the story irresistible 
to Israelis, nevertheless, is the obvi 
ous personal loathing between Levy, 
58, and Netanyahu, 46, who was the 
silver-haired foreign minister's 
deputy in tlıe last Likud government 
und went on lo defeat him as party 
leacler. Their bitter struggle for 
power, which included false charges 


Preval, who has little of Arislide's 
charisma and popular following, was 
expected to do little more than keep 
the presidential chair warm until 
Aristide could run again in 2000. 

But in the six months since Lak: 
ing office, Preval has surprised even 
his friends by seeming to thrive on 
the job. With crucial foreign aid 
largely held up by an unruly Parlia- 
ment's bickering, Preval has fo- 
cused on accomplishing what he 
can without outside help and on 
making the politically unpopular 
choices that Aristide often avoided. 

Although Preval, who served as 
Aristide's first prime minister, won 
more than 80 percent af the vote in 
Decenıber 1995, less than 40 percent 
of the electorate voled. Once so close 
to Aristide that the hyo were referred 
to as “twins,” Preval has had to make 
many of the difficult moves with no 
public support from Aristide, 

“Aristide had the polilical support 
toe do just about anything, but he 
refusecl to move on privatization, on 
the police, on reining in the excess 
flow of caslı,” sald a diplomat who 
worked closely with both men. 
“Preval, with little support and little 
to lose, is taking on all those issues 
wilh surprising decisiveness.” 

Preval has heeded Leslie Dela- 
tour, the central bank president, by 
refusing to print noney and unleash 
inflation, Instead, he has let the gov- 
ernment spend only what it takes in, 
clay to day. 


Barton Gellman in Jerusalem 


OREIGN Minister David 
Levy, whose four-year feud 
with Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu receded briefly 
around election day, is doing again 
what he does better than any rival in 
Iaracli political life: nursing his 
wounded dignity and threatening to 
resign. ۹ 

The second-ranking figure in Ne- 
tanyahu’s governınent, Levy boy- 
colted the Cabinet meeting last 
week and maintained an injured 
silence from his smalltown power 
base of Bel Shean. Through aicles 
in his Gesher Party, which split 
frm Netanyahu'a Likud but allie 
wilh it [or last May's election, he 
made known that he will quit the 
post if Netanyalıu does not accord 
hin a larger role, 

There ls no palicy ar ideological 
clispute bencath this latesl spal, and 
il ennnot threaten Netanyahu's grip 
on power without stupendous mis’ 
calculations by both men. But the 
dranıa aver Levy's prervgalives aud 
pritle has beeu nıore than enough tu 
ocuupy the country’s political 
junkies for several days. 

Like many a foreign misiater 
here before hiır, Levy fecls pushed 
to the margins of his oslensible 
balliwick. Neither he nor any senior 
aile accopanietl Nelanyalıu ort hls 
visits to Washington and Amman, 
and Levy has nol even been notified 
of the wuecret diplomacy of Dore 
Gold, a closc Netanyahu aicle, to 
sveral Arab slales. When Nelartr 
yahu did not bother telling him 
aboul secret overtures to Levy's 
native Morucco, Levy stopped show- 
ing up for work and began making 
rumblings that he would quit. 

Much the same tactic has worked 
often enough for Levy that it could 
fairly be callecl the basis of his polit 
cal carecr. Resignation threats in re- 
cenl yeurs landed hinı the foreign 


Douglas Farah Inı Port-au-Prince 


RESIDENT Rene Preval hates 

to be late. Unlike virtually 
everything else in Haili, Cabinet 
meetings and appointments begin 
precisely on schedule, and he repri- 
mands those who are late. 

Associates say lhe change from 
the style of Preval's predecessor and 
close friend, Jean-Bertrand Aristide, 
stems not just from a healthy dose of 
discipline but from Preval's sense 
that, for Haiti, ime is running oul 

“Preval does not take himself too 
seriously, but he is very serious 
about what he has to do,” an eco- 
nomic adviser said. “He knows he 
has to demonstrate he can deliver 
the goods. He knows he has to start 
solving the dally problems of people's 
lives... His back is to the wall." 

Indeed, following Aristide, the 
nation's most popular politician, is a 
tough acL And it haş been made 
more difficult because Aristile 
chose not to pay the political cosls 
associated with trying 1o bring 
some order out of the chaos. 

With 80 percenl unemployment, 
lhe poorest nation in the Western 
Hemisphere has no social safety 
net. With an illiteracy rate of more 
than 10 percent, Haili has few 
skillecl workers. And with virtually 
no funds for the nation's crumbling 
ruads, electrical system, lelephones 
aml health care, most peaple lave 
little lıelp escaping abject poverty. 


FINANCE 19 


Too much democracy votes to 
mess things up, But there {s another 
reason why Mir Barro found a per- 
verse relationship between demo- 
cracy and growth: purer forms vf 
democracy allow politicians mess 
things up. Countries with constitu- 
tional structures that disperse power 
between legislatures, between cen- 
tral, local and regional government, 
and between parties have a poor 
economic record, the research by 
Mr Barro and Prof Keech suggesls. 
Hence Italy's retreat from pure pro- 
por tionality, and Belgiunı's U-turn. 

Tough, unpopular clevislons are 
harder tu make when Le support uf 
a number of players is needed, As 
Pral Kecch says: "It i3 impossible, 
by definition, for lots of people tu 
bite a bullet at the same time." 

By cunlrast, le “Westminster 
slyle of democracy — will first-past- 
thepost elections and strong central 
executive vuntrol, seems f be isso 
ated wilh iq better long-run eennornit’ 
performance. Uu reason ili UN 
probably clocnn't eed an inekepen- 
dent cermlral brink is hat iL is i1 less tli 
ic couniry iu her dirt ] 
ulation is built into 1h’ Syste. 
alin for Brilish puli- 
ties are painfully clear. There: is u 
empirically proven Lrule-off be- 
tween cettocracy and prosperity in 
industrialised counties. Al, given 
the choice, most vols woukl il- 
mask cerlainly ge for faster growth, 
unt a bit mare drmocriley. 

Tony Blair has alreuly wurd 
down some ef labours plans fin j 
devolutiot — amd luke tu be cool 
ing on PK. I he is Sorious abil 
shifting 1h economy on i û gl 
skill, higlı-investmıeut path, this is û 
good sign. He will have to keep Ui 
levers al pwr wibiu his uw 
reach — even il tial uca Against 
his demuvralic inslincts. Labüuı' in 
into loughı choices: here ix a beauly. 


” Kluwer Academic Publıshers, I01 
Philp Dnvs, MA 01061, US. 
"' Econornic Politica, CUP, 


The real pull thal propaneus uf 
ventral bank independence nake is 
hal the lass of son HEIMUCTAUY is 
werlh it, because uf the improve 
ment in seonomic pruspevls. 

There i4 no shame in making this 
chuice, su long as il is clear antl not 
befulclled by arguments about «(lif- 
erent shapes of democracy, People 
can cboase lo give ıl» sone uf thir 
demovratie power in exchange fur 
something else. The Bundesbank, 
probably the least accountable cen- 
ral bank in the world, is whule- 
iıeartedly supportecdl by a population 
among whom the scars of pre-war 
hyperinflation still run Jeep. 


lest bauk** was a procursar tn Mr 
Barron's research, sUppurls inclepelt- 
denve for central banks. He (lenius 


his vame is undemuvrali. 
"PDemuTavy Covers 4 wille 
Inlion ot lorrıs, in which slrctarales 
play iı memmingful role,” he uy. 

‘This is bokunt, Demuvracy (hues 
take many forms, But he vartinyf 
point of Any (lefinition is tle capa 
ciy uf a universal electorate to 
throw out those they believe 1û have 
foulecl up. We can do this to politl- 
cians who decide nıonetary policy. 
We can't do it to unelected central 
bankers. Independent central banks 
are less democratic, QED. 
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Too much democracy 
can be bad for YOU 


economics. Politicians and econo- 
mists are reluctant to come clea 
about this. In the Western political 
lexicon, motherhood and apple pie 
rank way below democracy, 

But’ there is mounting evidence 
that political freedoms do, at some 
point compromise economic 
progress, In an article for the new 
Journal of Economic Growth*, Har- 
vard economist Robert Barro con- 
cludes that economic growth rates 
are negatively associalecl, albeit 
weakly, with greater democracy. 

Surveying 100 countries between 
1960 and 1990, he shows that while 
econonir freedoms ~— free MAr- 
kets, rule of kw, sirong properly 
rights and liınited corruption — art 
powerful clelerninants uf xrowtl 
rales, political frerdonis appear lu 
have lhe apposite effect. Although 
some (emocricy is better Hin 
nune, lols uf democracy — iiure 
frequent votes, u nure hıvels, un 
more issues — is worse lhiuı some, 

There are two reasons why this is 
gû, First, vaters want tu feel gould 
now, not tomorrow, Even if at sunt’ 
level we know a recession ls Necus: 
sary, we would rather pul it of. And 
because politicians know this, {he 
economy is run in line wilh our 
shortiernn, greetly wishes. 

This is the argument that Uncle” 
pins calls for independem central 
banks. Because puilicians will be 
uncler pressure lo deliver short-run 
growth, they neglecl inflatinn — 
and rising inflation puts Llıe brakes 
on longer-terıtı expansion. 

Ofcourse, those who want to take 
monetary policy out of the hands of 
elected politicians never dare to 
frame their arguments llke this. 

Professor William Keech, whose 


RlIochard Thomas 


HEN East Germans tore 
down the Berlin Wall in 
1988, a new global truth 
seemetl to have been established: 
democracy and economic prosper- 
ity are two sides of the same coin. 

Sure, the demonstrators who 
washed away the communist 
regimes af eastern Eurupe wanted 
democracy. But they wantedl it, at 
least in part, because they hoped 
Big Macs, denim and Nike trainers 
woukl follow in its wake. The 
worlcl's ımosl successful econonties 
were also tlenıocracies. 

But this year, virlually unnoticed, 
nations west of he old wall lave 
been ditching this appareıly casl- 
iron rule. Last week, Jeantac 
Dehaene, lle Belgian prime minister, 
assumed executive puwrr tu raise 
taxes, cut benelits and sel wage 
levels wilhoul prior consultation, 

The reason for the emergency 
measures i thal Belgiunı is way 
outside the Maastrichl crileria (or 

joining a single currency — and 
desperately wanls to be İn the cluh. 
Even those who warnecl tlıat lhe 
European Monelary Union project 
would erorle national democratic 
Tights cannot have imagined such 
an early reverse, 

Last spring, Ile Italians — who 
also want to be in the European core 
~~ held elections irı whicl thie propor 
tional element was dilutecl, The re- 
sulting Olive Tree Alliance is 
enforcing collective cabinet responsi 
bility far the first time in living tem- 
ory. Last week saw monthly inflation 
fall for the first time in 25 years. 

A new truth is emerging: too 
much democracy makes for bad 


Acquisitions, on the ather hand. 
give instant results. Costculting 
from integrating head offices, clos 
ing [actories and shedding employ- 
ees are quickly translated into 
higher profits, so who cares about 
strategic fit and long-term growth? 

Take last week's $206 million pur- 
chase of the Pelican restaurant chain 
by Whitbread. Pelicans founders, 
with far less financial muscle than 
Whitbread, managed to assemble 100 
restaurants from a standing start just 
over six years ago. Instead of build- 
ing a chain itself, Whitbread opted 
to buy Pelican, paying $155 million 
more than Pelican has invested in 
the agsets,. — The Observer 
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ture of most directors’ remunera- 
tion contracts. 

Certainly there is little sign con 
panies are reducing their target 
rates of return to take account of the 
more stable growth and lower infla- 
tion both the Government and the 
Oppasition say will continue. That is 
partly because managers have long 
memories; they need more than a 
few years of stability to be per- 
suaded that British policy-makers 
have changed thelr spots. Real 
interest rates, adjusted for inflation, 
remain alarmingly high. 

Even socalled longterm ince 
tive plans can cover only a three 
year period and will be geared to 
increases in earnings and share 
prices — both of which are far mare 
easlly tifluenced by shartterm 
flxes than long-ternı investment. 

Professor Peter Moizer of Leeds 
University business school says his 
research shows the only thing com 
panies cling to consistently is their 
dividend payments. He found that 
companies. and institutional in’ 
vestors believe they are being aş’ 
sessed mainly for shortierm 
results. Fund managers’ investment 
performance Is monitored quar 
terly, and they tend to prefer compa- 
nies that produce consistent resulta, 

Company managements are 
Judged by daily share-price nıove- 
ments, or halfyearly profits perfor 
mance, giving them, a..dtsincentive 
totake riska. ' i: . 1 

“That adds to ‘the attraction of 
acaulsllions," said Mr Molzer, “If yout 
have to set up a factory somewhere, 
‘Iteould take at least five years before 
it starts to proqluce ãnj.return:” 


sahortterm nar . 


Buying back is no investment 


erty lending, leading to a $375 mil- 
tion loss and a slashed dividend in 
1992, 

That is a graphic example of one 
of the problems with capital invest- 
ment: companies are not very good 
at it. Legal & General's Mr Rough 
blames management for setting tO0- 
high targets. "Companies aim for 25 
or 30 per cent returns, then Identify 
four projects which can achieve 
that. In fact, if they are lucky one 
achieves 20 per cent and the others 
fail, so the overall return is some- 
thing like 9 per cent. But if they set 
a more reasonable rate of return, 
say 12 or 13 per cent, they could 
choose more projects which would 
he more likely to succeed, The over- 
all return to the business could be 
that much greater,” 

Paul Temple of the London Busi- 
ness School, who is carrying out 
work on competitiveness with his 
Warwick colleague Simon Peck, 
says too much of Britain's Invest. 
ment is aimed at cutting costs and 
lowering prices, rather than for 
. technological edge or longterm 
benefits. Tlıat means it gets far less 
benefit from investment than coun- 
tries such ûs Japan and the US, 

‘Why companies ‘set themselves 


‘guch high Investment hurdles is not 
' clear, Mr Rough believes İt may be . 


that projects have failed so often 
managements feel they have to 


` compensate..As likely, however, is 


‘that I Is & reaction td the boomto- 
bust history of the British ecûnomy, 
exacerbated by the! 


*[f companies are buying back 
their own shares, at least they are 
investing in something they should 
know a bit about,” sail David 
Rough, investment director of Legal 
& General. 

But what about the effect on cor- 
porate Britain? Handing cash back 
to shareholders does nothing to im- 
prove the economy. Surely it would 
be better to invest in building for 
the future —~ and, given Britain's 
rather poor record of investment, 
any additional funds would be grate- 
fully received, Companies that buy 
back thelr shares insist they are in- 
vesting, too, its just there are not 
enough projects available with the 
required rate of return. 

The beat example of that is 
Reuters, which started the buy-out 
trend with a $54 nnllllon repurchase 
in 1993 and is considering a similar 
move this year, It is spending heavily 
—1n 1995 more than $775 million on 
research, capltal Investment and ac- 
quisitlons — though it managed to 
Increase its cash balances by more 
than $465 million, to $1.3 billion. 

Barclays, one of the leading pro- 
ponents of buybacks, was expected 
to do its third following Interim re- 
sults last week. But It has a slightly 
different . reason. Chief executive 
Martin Taylor is determined that 
the bank be disciplined In its use of 
capital, Even the blunt Mr Taylor is 
‘too polite to say so directly, but he 
waris to avold’a repeat of tie 19808 
disaster, where a $1.4 billion rights 
Issue İn 1988.was splurged ort prop- 


Heather Connon 
looks at how a sign of 
management failure 
has become a symbol 
of corporate virility in 
the short-sighted City 


ORGET megartakeovers, trophy 
headquarters or fleets of jets: 
the latest aymbol of corporate 
virility is the share buy-back. It has 
become the vogue for companies to 
shrink capital bases rather than 
expand corporate empires. 

Already this year more than 
$3.4 billion worth of shares has been 
bought back by companies ranging 
from RJB Mining to NatWest, which 
recenlly chipped in with $699 mil 
lion. That is already more than the 
$3 billion total in 1995 and Klelnwort 
Benson estimates buy-backs for he 
year could reach $5.4 billion as na 
ture industries such as banking, f 
nancial services and retailing start 
to throw off surplus cash. 

The City loves it. What was once 
diamisşecl as a sign of management 
failure Is now celebrated as a synıbol 
of great success, and any company 
whase balance sheet even hints at 
surplus cash ia urged to. join the 
trend. Compares extol earnings pef 
share, dividend poteitlal and cost of 
capital. Investors —~ many of whor} 
can reclaim a tax credit on the shares 
they sell, boosting their proceeds by 
A quarter rub their hands ln glee. 
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for whom lıis lust is overpowering, 
with Michaela and their daughter, 
Shiva, wiıose name is simultane 
ously that of the Hindu god of de. 
struction and the Hebrew word for 
“return,” and with lıis parents and 
colleagues, 

Yehashua is a writer with a re 
markable conımancl of the emo. 
tional and practical details of which 
life is made, and under his omni. 
scient gaze each character, each re 
lationship is both delicately and 
deeply etclıecl. Open Heart is anı aş 
tonishing work about love in all ils 
forms. 

Unfortunately, that is not all it 
seeks to be. With India as its plat 
form and backdrop, the novel also 
seeks to explore the nature of the 
human soul; its characters are con 
stantly debating whether souls exist 
and whether they can migrate into 
other bodies, a possibility for which 
death is apparently not always a 
prior requirement. 

But it is hard 10 accept the autho 
rial confusion that has the Buddhist 
Michaela declare that "there's no 
such thing aş a soul" and then be 
enthralled when her husband 
claims to be possessed by anotlıer's 
("an ethereal idea from the India 
shé so adored and longed for”). 

There cones the question of the 
reviewer's subjectivily: Would tlis 
matler' (O 4 non-Indlian render? My 
problem is {hat Yehoshua's acconr 
plishment as a psychological novel. 
ist iS (liminishetl iı my eyes by lis 
despoliatlun of the inlegrily uf a lor: 
eign culture. There is a eruvial 
bloacl transfusion curly in lhe novel 
wlich provides for me û (lunning 
metaphor — for Yehoshua sees to 
lave drawn just enought blourl frum 
Indin to serve lis fictional purpuses, 
in a pracetlure Ll is hurtful lo the 
Md arguably uunetensury (or 
cipicnl. Iu Ihis exploitulive 
provesg, Lhe emtional slructures 
aml imaginative iınpict uf {he novel 
are, for mw, falally undermine. 

1 can only hope that ulhers less 
troubled by his will find xrvater 
satisfaclion in what is, clespile this 
fnw, a considerıble work of art. 


ward a realization that politica 
struclures may evolve (rom negota 
tions Lhat fall short of the old dream 
of unity. 

Whether tlhe Unionist community 
can believe that (he peace process 18 
not “ ‘Trojan Horse and accept 
something other lhan anı internal s0 
lution remains an untested propos 
tion. There lias to be a return f0 
negotiations. And there is no sense 
in Coogan's book how far Unionists 
might travel to new structures. 
short of a United Ireland. 

That, in fact, is the great weak’ 
ness İn Coogan's book. He has little 
or no sympathy for Unionist sens 
tivities or fears, His sources .do al 
most nothing to help him develop 4 
sense of thelr thinking behind the 
predictaple public posturing. ۴ 

Coogan, writing an epilogue In 
early 1996, remains optimistic, Pe 
haps unduly so given reçent events . 
He says the logjam can be broken 
only by President Clinton. But ihe 
logjam, while not entirely of His cre 
ation, is the IRA's to break, bY 
restoring the cease-fire and commit 
ting to a reasonable , disarmament : 
process, Such a, ınove will. have O 
be followed, qulckly this, ime, bY f 
determined British éffort to ipclude 
Sinn Fein in talks and outlast the , 
probable obduracy of. loyalists. 
Maybe then, in the words of fle 
poet Seamus Heaney, hope apd lils" ; 
tory can rhyme. ر‎ 


ILLUSTRATION: JOHN RYAN 


When East Meets Mideast 


personal emations and acts that are 
the concern of his fiction. His India, 
however, is where my problem as a 
reviewer lies. 

The story of the novel is simple 
enough. Benjamin ("Benjy") Rubin, 
a bright young doctor at a modern 
private hospital in Tel Aviv, learns at 
tlıe start of the book that he will not 
be selecled for the surgeon's posi- 
tion he hadl hoperl for. He is instead 
offered a rip to India with the hospi- 
tal's adnıinistrative director, Lazar, 
and his wife, Dori. who wish him to 
help theın bring their dangerously 
ill daughter, Einat, back to [srael, In 
the course of the trip, the young 
«loctor observes the suffocating in- 
tensity of the dependence arid affec- 
tion Ihat bind the oller couple to 
eachı other, He then falls impossibly 
in love with ihe “overweight, nid- 
sleagel" Duri, 

On their rvlurn 10 Israel witl tlie 
now restored inal, Benjy purstles 
his passion by renting in aputrlnenl 
fronı Dori. Almoxl lo prutevl his il- 
licil love, he marries Michaela, an 
intense young woman wlio lal 
befriended Einat in India, As the 
uovel uufalls over the nexl lwo 
years, Yehoshua canxlidly explores 
each of Benjy's relalionsbips — wilh 
Lazar, whose patronage he ıneecls 
and whose wife he loves; wiih Dori, 


Neither the British government 
nor the Protestant Unlonist comnau- 
nity can be expected to negotiate 
with an IRA that will not disarm 
until there has been an end to nego- 
tiations. Similarly, the IRA cannot be 
expected to immediately dlişarm in 
advance of any negotiations because 
this can only be read as surrender. 
Between those two positions, the 
British government did not estab- 
lish a middle ground. 

In the end, elements within the 
IRA saw only sophistry and re- 
treated from the path that the lead- 
ership of its political wing, Sinn 
Fein, was trying to clear. Whether 
the British government, given the 
bombings, can surmount its under 


standable loathing for the IRA, even . 


if there is another cease-fire, is un- 
knowable, And The Troubles, most 
of which was written before the first 
bomb exploded, ends just as these 
questions bêcotne critical. 

Much of Coogan's book, unfortu- 
nalely, is taken up with recounting 
the long history of the conflict, a 
story already welliold elsewhere, 


and without the tone of nationalist . 


grievance too evident here, 
Still, when he finally gets around 


to il, Coogan provides a worthy ac- 
count of the guarded, riuancecl evo- | 


luilon in Sinn Fein's thinking, away 
from Its blind belief that Britain, not 
ihe Unionist community, was the 
obstacle to a United Ireland and tor 


Shashi Tharoor 


OPEN HEART 

By A. B.Yahoshua 

Translated from the Hebrew by 
Dalya Bllu 

Doubleday. 498 pp. $24.95 


PEN HEART is tte latesl novel 

of lhe (listinguished Isracli 
writer A.B. Yelhoslıua, who has worı 
every conceivable literary award in 
his hormneland. In ita nearly 500 
pages Onen Heart provides ample 
evidence of Yehoslıua's command of 
his metier: The novel (lows power 
fully in fluent, conficlent, yet simple 
prose; it has a canıpelling story line 
and vividly drawn characters; ancl it 
is infused wilh a big and serious 
theme, the nalure of love ancl the 
nysleries of fhe Human soul. 

IL is also a novel about lwyo cuun- 
ies, fernel andl India — ıı Isracl u 
foreigner would recupmize atric tı 
Indin only a foreigner would Feu 
nize, Yehaslua's Isracl is û lut 
wilhuut terrorism, where no ane ert 
vuulilters a Pnlestinian or (liscusses 
pulilics, und where for 500 pages 
there is not even a whisper of lhe 
existential [eur (hal ouisiders imag- 
inv tu be an inescapable part of {he 
daily reality. This is fine: It helps the 
aulltor locus on {he intensely 


Finding a Way Towards Peace in Belfast 


Peter Finn 


THE TROUBLES 

Ireland's Ordeal 1966-1996 and 

The Search for Peace 

By Tim Pat Coogan 

Roberts Rinehart. 472 pp. $29.95 
ت‎ 


T IS difficult, in the middle of the 

Irish Republican Army's beinous 
bombing campaign and the thug- 
gery of the Protestant Orange 
Order in Catholic neighborhoods, 
to look back with dispassion at the 
slow, tortuous road to an Irish 
cease-fire and its failure. The silenc- 
ing of the guns crealed a rare 
moment in Irish history when rec- 
onciliation might have rooted in the 
stony ground of sectarian hatred, 
The period ended in February when 
an IRA bontb at Canary Wharf in 
London all bul devastnted the frag- 
ile ~~ and İn Ireland always treûch- 
erous — politics of compromise; 

However clifficull, (hough, an ac- 
counting of rink political failures 
during the 17-1nonth ceasefire is 
necessary. In Tin Pat Cougan's ac- 
count, the primary political fnilure 
lies with the British government. 
Writing wilh a clear nationalist per- 
spective, Cuogan, a lending Irish 
journalist und historian, clespairs of 
the Brilish failure {o move quickly 
to alkparty talks, which foundered 
on {he iasut of when and how the 
IRA should disarm. 


18 The Washington Post / BOOKS 


Tales Cut Short 


burst of figurative language — of 
smoke and mirrors, really — that 
leaves the reacler uncertain as to 
what has aclually happened. 

"The Master of the Pink Glyphs,” 
is a short novel about a bereaved 
woman who joins an architectural 
dig in Guntemala and finds self- 
fulfillment in becoming a skilled 
drawer of Maya poitery. It attempis, 
rather daringly, to combine [iterary 
showmanship wlth architectural 
verisimilitutle, with mixed results. 
The early series of letters between 
the lovers forces Sides into a rather 
strained exercise in virluosily in 
creating a new pet naıme for every 
salutatlon and signature, since she 
wishes nat to disclose eitlıer charac- 
ter's first name. The author is per- 
haps too much on ler protagonist's 
side — her lngenııousness and dlecli- 
cation are rather glibly contrasted 
with the smug knowingness of 
olhers — aud her spirlunl regener 
ation consequently pnrtakes sunic- 
whnt of ihe tpınlhy of a fiiry tale. 

Brad Wison's Lal Days OI ‘The 
Dug-Mien oflers u much narrower 
aperture: His stories focus un the 
relations belwecn people aul their 
dags — hunting dogs, belovecl pets, 
a troublesome stray, Such a high 
concept sounds like the premise for 
contedy, and indeel several of Wat- 
son's stories are cither (lroll or hilat- 
ious. In the title story, after’ the 
protagonist's wife (liscavers his af 
fair, he govs fo ground in anı trpe- 
cially scely bnchiclor household: 
"The (nruhouse ix a wreck floating 
on the cge of a big umemld nis 
ture where He only activities are 
ihe urcisional srnuglrm of faring 
birds dropping front siglit into the 
tall grass, and Ihe creation of rate 
lom geametriv paths the nose-tlowrı 
dogs nike tracking the birds." 


HERE, dogs are usul as a 
giuge uf humans’ sıtperirity 

lo nature, not necessarily’ it- 
curalely, One of the protagonist's 
hotusemales tliscourses on the cquali- 
ties thal can make a dag "no better 
than a dog" and nat fit lo come İn- 
doors, but the protagonist yearns 
for the “urder ad clarity" of a dog’s 
life. “Humauıs arê aware of very lit- 
tle, it seenıs to me, the artificial 
brainy side of life, the worries and 
bills and the mechanisms of jobs, 
lhe doltish psychologles we've 
placed over our lives like a stencil. A 
clog keeps his life simple and un- 
adorned. He is who he is, and his 
only task js to assert this.” 

None of the other stories works 
quite so well as this one. In “The 
Wake” the protagonist must deal 
witlı a stray dog that died under his 
house and is beginning to decay, 
His problems are compounded 
when he takes receipt of a crate that 
proves to contain his estranged 
wife, who sent herself by UPS from 
New Orleans in order to have a seri 
ous talk. She remains in the box, 
however, anıl offers criticisms of 
him from within as he atiempts to 
entertain dinner guesls. Thuis low- 
uffeet veniure into Frederick 
Barthelme tcrritory reads crisply 
bint fils finélly ta resonate: We un- 
Clerstad thal û purallel is being 
drawn betwen the wife and te dog 
Tut are nul xure what to nake of il. 

Brucl Watson's stories are notitble 
for ibi’ verbul energy, Mi 
Sicles's storie!s for {heir cuıriosily incl 
engagement with the world, Energy 
and curiosity are crucial virtues; lil- 
erary polish can be learned. I nel 
ther wriler can yet be called fully 
wecomplished, {1 would nonetheless 


real mor'e stories by either of them. 


aQregory Feeley 


THE ISLAND OF THE MAPMAKER'S 
WIFE & OTHER TALES 

By Marilyn Slides 

Harmony, 277 pp. 3823 


LAST DAYS OF THE DOG-MEN 
By Brad Watson 
Norton. 144 pp. $19 


tand finally judged} us indi- 

vidual works, but they come 
in »ollections, which possess — if 
only transiently — their own idenli 
ties. We still read Hemingway's ancl 
Faulkner's stories, but the vohınes 
Ibat the authors assemble — Win 
ner Take Nothing, say, or Doctor 
Martine — are [orgotten, however 
carefully they were arrangetl for bal- 
ance, orler of presentation or 
themafîc unily. Yel (hese considerir 
tions wer crucial ons whcn the 
slories firsl appeared. A fiction 
wre my TANK over HUDWTONS 
sulbjeels intl styles, but his slory 
cwleclion — especially Ihe First ont’ 
MSI present a recognizable 
uuily le realers, who are likelier to 
be intrigued by a distinctive voice 
ihan by the promise of vitrlety. Re- 
cent successful collections — Mark 
Richarrl's Tie Ice At The Boltom Of 
‘Ile Worll, Deborah Eiscnberg's 
"Trinuutions In A Foreign Cur- 
runcy, Robert Shacuchis’s Easy In 
The Islands — all have: (listinet iclen- 
titls aul probably would have 
failed without hut. 

Suh WY MAY be it support 
ar i strailjtekel, wluicl neither 
reatler ner outhor is likely to knw 
dt Ihe lime, Death Murilyn Sicles's 
Te Isl Uf The Minpniiker's 
Wit and Bra Watson's luasl Days 
Of The Dog-Men huwe’ Concelts that 
Al he stories closer together, like 
kids in 1 fınily photu. ‘lhe phuto 
ati have bevn tıken ta affirm Ihe 
fimily bund, but the unsentinıental 
retler may note that swue uf the 
kids lnuk nore interesting than otlı- 
ers, 

‘Ihe characters in Sicles's stories 
are Uutted in their passion far ar- 
cane colleclions: maps, beacls, kites, 
Mayan pottery. Her stories, dense 
witlı earning and charged with cu- 
riosity, ably convey the intelleclual 
excilement of mapmaking or ar- 
chaeology and have moreover a 
kind of ontological fixity: They are 
engagedly, knoltily about some- 
thing in a way that short stories are 
not generally asked to be. 

In the title story, the map dealer's 
Irip to Amsterdam to jursue a set of 
exceptiunal maps culminates in a 
description of a superlative work by 
the 17thecentury map illuminator 
Margarethe Blaeu. The map con- 
tains an imaginary island off 
Venczuela that the artist has added 
by hand: Sludlicd closely, it proves 
lo be a cunning piece of {romper 
taet, wih the iskind's cantous 
forming the silhouelte of an eme 
bracing couple. is a lovely conceil, 
perhaps {he best thing in the baok, 
and tw tact hat Sites is less sut- 
cessful in linking this image with 
ihe map deader's imerest iu tie 
map's lisheveled owner (loos mul 
detract from Is char. 
in fact, weaker in her for- 
nsIruclion than in tlepicting 
temet of her chariuiers' 
She sometimes eınploys 
dublous tricks, uch as withholding 
her protagonist's name or (as with 
the map (lealer, Uescuten) being 
heavy-handed In its formulation, In 
three af the four short series, Sicles 
rings dımyn a conchusion with a 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


CUSO ts a Canadian non-government organization working on international 
development and social justice through placing eo-operantsivolunteere. 
We are seeking a 


PROGRAMME CO-ORDINATOR 


for the southern and cast Africa sub-region, who will work under the direction of the African 
Regional Director. The successful candidate will be based in Tanzania and will be responsible 
for providing leadership an programme development in southern and east Africa, and will play 
a lead role in formulating and implementing revenue generation atratogies in tha sub-region. 
Currently there are programmes in Tanzania, Mozambique, South Africa and Zimbabwe; the 
thematic focus of tho work in the reglon is on land righta. The Programmes Co-ordinator ia alao 
responsible for operational aspects of the programms including co-ordination of fnanclal and 
human resources and supervision of ataff aa delegated by the Regional Diractor. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS will include 
Minimum of 5 years wark in the region within the not-for proflUNGO aector at a 


Cr tficale 23 


1a COUrSES 


ESP (Business) courses 
also avallable. 


. ۰ 

The University of Auckland 
_ّ E » ram o . 

Lectureships in Political Studies 
The Dapartnenl cf Political Studles has 16 academic staff plus a further 17 tutors, 2 secretarles and 2 
research asslslants. The Department offers a wide ranga of courses for the ihree-year A dagrea 
including first yaar courses in New Zealand politics, political philosophy, internatlonal relations and 
comparative politica. Options ara more specialised at advanced levels. Postgraduate teaching includes 
tha MA, which is taken ayar two ysars and inclııdas papers and anı opllonal thesis. There are at present 
fiftoen students doing MA thesas and hventy-thres PhD studantsa, The Department also has an extensive 
pint and audio visual archiva. 


Applications are Inviled for tıyo vacant Lectureships. 
Lectureship in Political Communications/Media Politics 


Applications are invited for the post of 


Project Co-ordinator 
at FARM-Africa’s Babati Agricultural Development 
Project in Tanzania, 

THE PROJECT 

* Started in 1990 

* Integrated rural development project with the 
following components: livestock and paravets, 
agro-foreatry, schools, women, oxenisation, crop 
irmmpravement 


HESEEKA! 
TEFL teachers, with a minimum of one 


year's experience, needed to teach 
methodology and lecture in EFL at tertiary 


YT TT 
ERENAME 
Requests for volunteers to work in provincial 


Teachers Colleges with under-graduate 
trainee teaclıers and fellow teaching staff to 


publishing an 


MBA *™ Main donors: Partners in Rural Development 


dv sl (Canadian), German Agro-Actlon similar level of responsibility 
UAC.766 upgridê comnunlkatiyê ng uage sks, ا‎ advertisı ng 2 pe ject staff EF ا چ‎ erie resource managoment skills including experience of 
Vacaney 8 develop methodology and EFL materials. BA, feature THE POST managing staff at a distance 
: : ive Di 2 Prava killa ineludt 1 1 
Applicants should have a PhD or equivalent, published work and preferably s30me experlenca of TEFL & one year’s experience. : to ا‎ 0 0 3 ATi ŞU, bal gti i ad rl iE oft peta 
university teaching. Thoy shauld have as an academic spacistty madla politica/political communication English Language Resource Centre Co- on Prqjecl including O : 8 realities of the region 
antl bo able to demonstrate meıhodological skills ا‎ 2 e ت‎ 2 a e د‎ ordinators required in rural Nepal; 25 A ugust administration A knowledge of land issues in the aub-roglon and how theae relate to similar isauog in 
media. Fralerencë will be givan to candidates with an iİnlerdisci plinary for q experience of curriculun’and materials * E .: ۴ 1 : : Canada would be an ndvantnge 
۰ mathadoloqıcul skills for and interest in research at tho interseation of the mass media, the mass public Varlous requests to teach English at P 5 xpansion of FARM's programme in Tanznnia 
ang political policy-making. vocational colleges and to local officlals. development an advantage. Two years 1996 * Salary by negotiation Knowlodgo of fundraising principle and practices and domonstrnted exporlenco 
ا‎ 4 . 1 R: 0 a ا‎ ce teduttetl teaching experience essential. QUALIFICATION/EXPERIENCE Excellent communication skills. Effoctivo communiecntion in English and Portuguese ia 
Lectureship in Japanese Politics & Internationa ange of exp q Please cali the * More than 5 years project management experience required; a knowledge of Swahili would be nn advantage a 
Relations | 1 * Experience of working with NGOa Computor Hteracy İn uso of wrırk-prucessing, sprendahect and data-base applications 
۷ UAC.707 We also have requests for TEFL teachers in Mongolia, Pakistan and Cambodia, as well Sales team on * Degree in agriculture, animal science, or similar Exparionce of working with co-uperants/volunteors overseaa 
acancy 


as secondary level English teachers and tea cher trainers to work in over 20 countries. 2 Willingnoss to Lravol throughout the rugion 

Qualifisd candidates should submit hair curriculum vilac, namea and nddressea of 3 referees, 
photocapies of cortificatea and a short atulement oo how they seo themscives contributing to 
the work to the Administrativu Assistant at P.O, Box $070, Airport, Accrn, Ghann or by 
fax to (233)21 772848 by 2 Septomher, 1996. 


CUSO is committed to employment equity. 


St CHRISTOPHER 


A SCHOOL WITH A LONGTERM 
COMMITMENT TO OVERSEAS FAMILIES 

A1 St Chrıstopher School we have boarders irom 8 10 18 

Irom a wide range of cultural and nailonal backgrounds. 

Ourlong experience helps us make a carifg and supportıve 

homesite for such boys and girls. Overseas parenis aie 


digeîpli 
+44 161 834 | | | < Kiehili 
8686 Closing date for applications is 6th September 1996. 


Pleaao send full C.V., covering lettor and contact 
telephone number to: 


David Campbell, Exocutive Director, FARM-Africa 
9-10 Southampton Place, London WC1A ZEA 
Fax: 0171 430 0460 


Applicants should have a PhO and experienca in teaching at all levals in a University setting. They should 
have as academic specialities the governmant, politics and political economy of Japan and either 
International Relations or Global Political Economy or fnternational Security. 


Commencing salaıy per annum will be NZ$42,500 - NZ$5 1,500. 


As well as the appropriate qualifications and experience, it 1s also essential to have the 
right personal qualities. These include cultural seusitivty, comımitment- and a seııse of 
humour, You should also be aged berween 20-70 without dependants, able to spend up 
to two years overseas working for a ınodest living allowance, and have unrestricted right 
of re-entry into the UK. 


for more 
details 


Conditions & Procedures for All Vacancies 


Further informsilon and Conditions of Appoinlment should be obtained from the Appointments 
Department, Association of Commonwealth Unlvarsities, 3 Gordon Square, London WCTH OPF 

Itel. 0171 387 8572 ext. 206; fax 0171 813 3055; email: appts@acu.ac.uk); or from the Academic 
Appointmenıs Office, University of Auckland, Private Bag 92019, Auckland, Neve Zealand (tel. [64 9] 373 
7599 Extn. 5790: fax [63 9] 373 1023; Email: appointments@auckland.se.nz), Information may also be 
found an htip:www.aucXland.sc.nz/polldaptLhtm.. Three copies of applications must reach the Registrar 
by 18 September 1996. 


Please quota Vacancy Number in all corrospondence 
WB NICOLL, REGISTRAR 


N 1 Please note: you may be required to 
attend interview and training at your own expense, 


Taught Master's in 
Environment, Science 


For further details and an application form, please send a brief summary of yout 
qualifications and work experience - quoting ref GW - to: Atha Murphy, VSO Enquiries 
Unit, 317 Putney Bridge Road, London SW15S Z2PN. 

Or call 0181-780 1331. Internet Address: http:/ /www.oneworld.org/ vso/ 


: „ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
Institute of Archaeology 


VSO enables men and wornen tu work alongsıde people In poorer Lectureship(s) in the Ar chaeology 


represented on our well established Parents’ Commntee. 


The School has bean fully co-educatonal, boardıng and 
vagetarlan since 1915. Our campus has the Informal 
almosphere of a friendly village. Younger boarders live in 
family style houses with Houseparanîs and with breakfast, 
tea ang supper taken in Ihe boarding house. 6th Formers 
have student rooms. 


Ws aım at good work and high ideals with lots of fun in the 
process. A {ull and challenging curriculum leads to 16 
GCSE and 19 A Levet courses with equal emphasis on arts 
and science, There are exceptional facilities for art, musıc, 
drama, computing and adventure training. We encourage 
seli-confldence by valuing each child as an individual. 

Eniry considered at mos! levels from age 8 - 15 


For more detalls, contact Susan Mellor, Admussions Secralary 
Tel: 01462 678301 Fax: 01462 481578 


of South and/or East Asia and/or 
Australia and the Pacific 


Appllcations are Invited for one or more Lectureslps in Lhe 
above areas. The appolıteets) wlll be expected to contibule 
to undergraduate and postgraduate teaching (nt least one 
undergraduate third ycar speclalist course on the 
archaeology of the relevant region as well as nıaj or 
contributions to thematic courses) auıl to take anı active parl 
in research, inclutllng fieldwork in appropriate area(s). He 
should have # doctoral degree In archaeology or a related 
diseipline. 


The post(s) is/are tenable from November 1906 (or as soon 
as possible thereafter) and the salary (inclusive of London 
Weighting) ls expected to be within the Grade A Lectureship 
scale (517,288 - £21,883 p.a.) although appolntment on the 


and Society (MEnv) 


Ara you ınterestod ın the orvironmani and the taciora which 
datermıne how ıt ıs treated ? A new multıdisciplinary taughi Master's 
course vel starl ıı October 1998, exploring tha inleraclon ol 
ooologioal, sociological, economic, accountng, logal and poltıcal 
factors ın determınlng the outcome ol envıranmanlal questions and 
problerns al both natronal and ınternalonal level Tha Courss wıll ba 
muteble for graduate sludenta vlth firat degrees ın any of iha 
dıscıplınes ancompasaed by the oourys, and wal provide bolh a 
wıdening o studenls' knowtadga into new aras and in-depth 
erammalıgn of selactad aré ol ênvironmantallyınportani iesearch, 


The course may be taken on a hull-lime, part-tuns or modular baia. 
For furlhêr mlormalıon about tha course, and for applrcation forma, 
please verils to: 

Prolessor D.8. Nadwell, MEny Coures Director, 

Deparlment oi Bıological and Cremical Sciences, 

University of Esaax, Wranhos Park, Colchesier CO4 358O 


countrles In order to share skills, huild capabilldes and promote 
international understanding and action, in the pursuit of a Inote 


Charly na. 313757 


Programme Coordinator 

Based In Cubal, Angola Salary: £14,870 p.a 

1 UK non-taxable + allowance of £5,386 p.a. + accommodatlon 
ا‎ ior Contract: 1 year (possibly renewable for 1 year) 


Oxfam ls sesking a Programme Coordinator fluent spoken Portuguese or Spanish and 
gûod written and communlcatlon skllls In 


equitable world. 


to lead a multl-disolplinary and multi- 


the 


University 
of Muvkbnt 


The University has an equal opportunities 
policy and welcomes applications from all 
qualified persons 


St Chrlstophsr Schoo! 
Latchworih, Herts SQB 3JZ 
1 mile Irom A1(M), 35 minutes from Kings Cross 
The School is an Educatianal Charity 


THE 
CKENDEN 
VENTURE 


Grade B scale (£22,811 - £283,564 p.a) is not excluded in an 
exceptional case . Appllcatlons (6 copies from UK applicants, 
2 from overseas applicants) with full c.v., Hst of publications 
and the names of three referees should be submitted not 
later than 28 August 1996 to the Director, Institute af 
Archaeology, UCL, 31-34 Gordon Square, London WCIH OPY 
(tel: 0171-380 7483, fax 0171-383 2572) from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


Working towards Equal Opportunity 


cultural team In the development and 
Implementation of its programme, 


English and Portuguese or Spanish is 
essential » commltment to Oxfam's overall 
Improving the basic health condlilons of alms and beliefs Including gender equlty In 
people living in and around Cubal and all aspects of Oxfam's work, 
country programme strategy development. Accompanled (partner only). Comprahensive 
Key competencles requlrad: » experlence in benefits package including llfe and medleal 
the development and management of insurance, end of contract settlements. 
Integrated rehabilitallon programmes * high For further datalis please send a SAE tor 
level personnel and flnancial management Internationa! Hunan Resources, Oxfam, 

skills  experlence of working in emergency 274 Banbury Road, Oxford OX2 7DZ, 

situatlons and emergency programme Plaase quote rat: 0S/PC/CUB/AD/GW. 
response * ability to work under pressure Closing date : 13 September 1896. 


Talephons: 01206 672211. E-mail: nedwd@essezac uk, 


HelpAge International is a network o1 over 40 non- . 
government organisalions working with disadvantaged Co m m u n ity ages 


older people world-wide. AS Mozambique antlers its 

taurth year of peace. iha HAt Teta Reseltlament Development 

Programme In Tete Province, Northern Mozambiqua has 

moved Inlo a Community Development phase. We now Program me 
Co-ordinator 


seek a Programmes Co-ordinator for this projecl. 

Applıcants should have an understandıng of development 
Issues and the current economic situation in Mozambique 
Mozambique and at leasl 2 years’ experlence In 


Promoting excallance In research, scholarship ard aducatlon 


University of Essex 


٩ 


Support for Refugees, Displaced People anc the 
disadvantaged at home and overseas 


COUNTRY REPRESENTATIVE 
- SUDAN 
. „` Qs £16,000 ۰. 


We are looking for a Country Representative for Sudan 
(based in Port Sudan) for a'two year cantract, We require at 
least 2 yehrs of managemeht and project co-ordination Î. 
experience in-relle{ and dêvelopment, preferably in tlıe Horn: Î 
of Africa; praven ‘firranclal background; excellent report 

writing .skllls; computer skills, excel. and word; and a 
knowledge ûr willingness to learn of Arabic, 
For further details please contact Pat Moseley, The Ockenderi 
J] Yenture, Constitution Hil, Woking, Surrey, GU22 7UU, 
Tel: 01483 772012, Fax No. 01483 750774. 


Closing date for applications: SOR August 1986. 
EE ` Charliy'Na, 1053720 ih 


CENTRE FOR HEALTH ECONOMICS 
{INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMME) 


‘SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW/RESEARCH FELLOW 


The University wishes to make {wo appointments af health economists 
with experience of developing countries and/or former communist 
counitrles In transitlon to strengthen a small team involved In 
poslgradualte leaching, research and advisory work. The aj 

will be for a fixed term of twa years Inlllally at Grade LA, Il or [II 
(£14,317- £31357 pa), depending on qualillcatlons and experlence. 

You will be expected lo contrlbıite to the management and teaching ol 
at least one post experience course and to undertake overseas 
assignments. Willingness lo spend a considerable proportion of 
working time (up to 2 weeks annually) on overseas assignments l4 an 
essential condition for hese appolntmenls. : 
Further information and details of how to apply may be oblajned 
from the Personnel Office, University of York, Heslington, YORK 
YO! SDD. Pleane quote reference number 2/6669. The closing date 
for applicatlond is 5 Seplember 1996, 4 


THE UNIVERSITY FJ 


Ba | 


`. Save the Childrena 


7 
Working for a Falrer World. 


equal opportunity cmplor f 


and in a situatlon which Is Insecure e Intarview dats: TBA. 


Founded In 1842, Oxfam works witn poor people ك‎ 
ıefardless ûf rate or rallgion In thelr struggle against 
hunger, disease. exploitation and poverty. 


Oxfam UK/lrulanut Is strivinfi to be an 


DEGREE COURSES * 

Eam that vial degree qunllfteation entirely by distance leaning. Our 
Bachelors, Masters or Doctorate degree programmes are direcled at 
self-molivated men and women who have already moved some dJstance 
towards thelrûwn goals. There are no formaloxantinatlong or resldency 
requiromenls, Full credits and exeınptlons are allocatod for Academie, 
Life aid Work experlerice. Enquiries to: 


, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY . 


Dept GWSI, U.K.Adminfstratlon Offfce, EMC Ltd, 
4, Llsburne Square, Torquay. TQ1 2PT. ENGLAND 
mS, Fart HAA (OIBO201 O. 

#{Kalghtabridga Ualveralty deta ıo1 efftr U.K. autberked degrets)..  ' 


community development and income generailon £14,843p.0. 
progiammes. A background in management, 
admiiistratiûn and budgeting |5 necessary, and lluency 
In wrilten English is essentlal. A working knowledge ûf 
Portugese and a local languagê such as Hhungğue ofr 
Shona would be advanlageous. 


Thiş is a ona yeat cunlract which can he retıewed. For ati 
Infarınatian pack and details ol haw to apply please lelephore 
Myviet Chu on +444 171 253 D253 or lax her your GY on 
444 171 253 0396. Ciosıng date: Sth September 1996. 


HelpAge 


INTERNATIONAL 


Study TEFL, ESL or TESOL by Distance Learning 
AF nıacteriahı, ete. incl. FROM E240 oll nationals, any rasldance Worldwide f 
Alsa: ESP Businass Engllsh (TEACH Businoss, Sales or Technical staff). 
Cert. TEFL (Managoment) lor skilled EFL safl. Prospectur from: 

| ILC, 12 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, EH) ZBB 


| TeliFax 01259 720440 (UK) . 
Era 10665.506 


OBITUARIES 23 


Gruel end to 
Sixties dream 


Ossie Clark 


SSIE CLARK, aged 54, one 

of the most influential flg- 
ures in post-war British fashion, 
wns stabbed to death at his west 
Lonclon hame last week. 

He was one of the British 
working-class wunlerkinder 
who enlivened the art school 
scene in the 1960s and, finding 
they were having so much fun, 
crentedl swinging London as the 
pinypen for it to continue. 

Born In Liverpool, Ossie — 
real nıme Raymond — was 
evncuated lo Oswaldtwistle on 
the Lnncashirc-Yorkshire 
border, ancl returned to live ln 
Warrington in 1047. IIc was, by 
his own ndmisslon, a nusfil, 
dancing to a tune ruite different 
from lhnt followed by the other 
boyn on his council estate. 

Destined ta be n bricklc, he 
was nent ta Warrington technical 
vollege, where hv did so well that 
ıe was ıecepted by Munchcater 
College of Art to ntudy desig. 
He went on to the Royal College 
of Art and left in 1961 with u 
first-class degree — the only stu- 
dent to receive anu in his yer, 

Ile plunged into swinging 
Landon with enlhusiasm, und 
rapillly became otc of its chart 
ler, Soclally, be was H4 close 
friend of David Hockney and 
Andy Warhol; hung out with Jimi 
Hondirix and Mick Jagger: spent 
camp weckenda at Reddlsh with 
Cecil Beaton; and designed the 
most ravishingly pretty drctsnces 
far the giris who surrouncled 
him. Marianne I'nithfull, Bianca 
Jagger, Marie Helvin, Jerry Hall 
and Twiggy werc all part of his 
life and an inspiration to him. 

It was while working at 
Quorum — une of the most suc- 
cessful King's Road boutiques — 
that he met the fabric designer 
Celia Birtwell, with whom he 
struck up a very successful 
partnership. 

In 1969 they marrled, and the 
tivo were famously painted by 
thelr friend David Hockney, The 
partralt hangs İn the Tate. There 
were two sons, Albert and 
George, but the marriage ended 
in 1974. 

.On the business aide, his 
creative originality was not 
matched by a commercial 
instinct and later ambitious 
ventures foundered. He was 
declared bankrupt in 1983 and 
attempts to revive his career 
falled. 

‘The 19808 scuppered him. 
The man wiıo sald “I detest 
money” stood no chance of 
aurviving those money-mad. 
daya. Ossie Clark went bankrupt 
in 1981, owing £200,000, and 
from there it was professlonaliy, 


‘emotlonaliy and even soclally, 
‘more ûr less downhill all the 


way. . 
' And yet there was a trc- 
mendously moving sense of 


‘hope iu Oaste Clark. He looked 


to thé future, convinced that his 
clay must coma Agiri and hia 
talent he recognisotdl by a new 


| generation, 


Colin McDowel! 


' Ossie (Reymond) Clark, fashion 
` designer, born 1842; died August 6, 


1998 ' 


The power and the glory . . , Sir Frank While insicle the ininke of a Rolls-Royce engine. To his despair 
he was told to hand over his e's work to the company by the Air Ministry 


PHOIOGFAPH JOrIN REAHDON 


after prulonged delays, enuergecdl is 
the Welland. Power Jels was 
nationalised and Whillle appointed 
as an adviser. In 1946, with jel en- 
gine (levcelopmcul taking nff 
throughuut the workl, his canıpany 
was cleprivecl of all righis 10 design 
and (leveluop ceaginrs, and con. 
verled ino the Naliunial (ins ‘Tur- 
bine Cslahlisluuent. Whiltle was 
dispatched an lecture tours, ‘wu 
years later, with thu rank uf Air 
Comnuwrlore, he was invader oul 
uf th RAF and kunigMed, He 
pronsptly began a sreontl carver, as 
avadenıic, consulaut and inventor, 
first in Britain wilh {he oil compa- 
nies (the Whittle drill, and, from 
1976, in the US. 


Anthony Tuoker 
Frank A Whittle, Inventor af tha jet 


engine, born June 1, 1907; died 
August 6, 1996 


tion in hand, Power Jets Lid wus 
ortlered lo hand over all protluction 
work tu the established aero engine 
industry. 

Whiltle argued that they were ill- 
prepared for an enlircly uew tech- 
nology, Later (lrlays showed lı was 
right bul his plea was in vain and 
Power Jets LA was reslricteel to 
research work. While resigned 
ancl his health broke dnwıı. His ifs 
work became Ihe properly, under 
Crown use, of Rolls-Royce anl 
Armstrong-Siddeley in Britain, aul 
tbe major ımiMlacturets ol the 
United brates, Whittle's role became 
that of cnnsultant. Tlıat hê was later 
awarclecl £100,000 in compensation, 
a large sum in the forties, seems an 
inatlequalte recompense for the 
creation of a vast new hi-tech 
industry. 

Whiltle's disappointments were 
not over. His third engine design, 
laken over by Rolls-Royce in 1943 


There was nu offer of financial 
help from the ministry, Neverthe 
less, encouraged by his Cantbridge 
tutor, Professor Ruy Lubbock, inl 
by the head of aeronautical sciences, 
Melville Jones, Whittle launchecl tlie 
conıpany on A shoestring. 

Not until 1939, with Whittle's 
third experimenlal engine showing 
substantial technical promise, (lid 
the Air Ministry step in wilh a 
contract allowing Whittk' te leacl 
Power Jets Lid ind develup it proto- 
type engine for the RAF. The result 
was the faınous W.1 flight engine, 
designed into the single-seat expuri- 
mental fighter aircraft E23/39, 

With jel engines obviously hlead- 
ing for success, the Air Ministry 
came under heavy pressure from 
the British aircrafl industry — 
wlıich hitherto lad done nothing ta 
help — to take over future prodluv- 
lion from Whittle. In spite of having 
several contracts for engine produc- 


Sir Frank Whittle 


IR FRANK WHITTLE, who 
has died of lung cancer aged 

89, was an engineering 
genius frustrated by official disin- 
terest and pulitical manipulatiun, yet 
finally triumphant. He is known 
throughout the workl as ihe inven- 
tor of the lurbojel engine, whiclı he 
patented in 1930; as the pioneer of 
higlrflow camprussurs; and as the 
holler of first patents on (he later 
turbofan and bypass jel engines, 
Whittle-basedl engines trnnsformetl 
aviation and have powered ull major 
aircraft since the fifties. 

From 1929 he had been expound- 
ing the potential of the turbojet in 
higlr-speed and high-altitude flight, 
The Air Ministry listened without 
enthusiasm, repeatedly declaring 
that although in theory the jet 
engine was sound, the required 
high-temperature alloys were not 
available and, for practical purposes, 
the idea was largely pie in the sky. 
There was neither government nor 
industrial interest in Whittle's 1930 
patent and, until 1%36, nu financial 
support for developınenl. 

Whittle, by this time un ù post 
gracluale fellowship a Peterhouse, 
was close (o despair, (ut of the blue, 
two retired RAF pilots, R D Williams 
and] C B Tinting, plus M I. Bramson 
— a pilotengineer with cunnecliuns 
to the investment firın Falk and Part- 
ners — offered to join forces in a 
development coınpany with Wliittle 
at its head. Bramson prucluced an 
enthusiastic reporl, and an agtee- 
ment proposing the establishment of 
Power Jets Lid ouı private capital was 
sent to the Air Minisiry. 


centre-right. At the head of a loose 
electoral coalition of leftving par- 
ties, Siles won three consecutive 
elections between 1978 and 1980, 
But the military refused to let him 
take office, clinging on to power 
until 1982 when internalional and 
donıestic pressure forced them to 
hand over to civilian rule. When 
Siles was finally sworn in for his sec- 
ond term as president, itl brought to 
an end 18 years of military rule. 

Siles inherited an economy that 
wag a shambles and widespread so- 
cial unrest. The world price of tin, on 
which Bolivia was heavily depen- 
dent, was at an. alltime low, The gov- 
ernment was hit by crippling strikes 
and inflation soared to around 
20,000 per cent a year. Siles tried to 
restage lhe 1952 revolution from the 
lef, He refused to implement lhe 
stringent reforms demanded by the 
IMF, and Bolivian hecame the first 
Latin American country officlally to 
default units debt. ا‎ 

By late 1984 he was almost totally 
isolated, unable to control inflallon, 
and facing a hostile congress and 


labour unrest. When Bolivia's bisl’ 


ops proposed that lhe dlection be 
brouglu forward a year to 1985, Siles 
could only acqulesce, Deeply ambit. 
tered, he went into exile iı Urügiay, 
where he ved until lls death: ٤ 


` Hugo Estenssorb 


and Jame» Hodges 


Hernan Sîles Zuazo, pGltlclari, Bom 
March 21, 1914; ded Auğust 6, 1996 


the presiclency in 1900, But in 1964, 
adhering to his high cole of personal 
morality, Ses became fearful that 
Paz was setting himself up as a 
caudillo (leader) and refused to give 
himı his support for a third term, He 
successfully conspired with the mil 
tary to overthrow Paz in November. 


'Siles Zurazo . . . double-cronged 
by, thoşe he truated 


But this unllkely alliance was short- 
. lived and Ses was forced into exile, 
'“ From his exile in Chile and then 
iArkentina, Siles opposed the repres- 
sive nıilitary regimes that followed. 
‘Ou his return ‘to Bolivia, Slles 
became Increasingly radical aa Paz 
Esfengsoro ‘and the oiler fellow- 
‘founders of the MNR veered to the 


Reconstructed revolutionary 


took several days to return from 
exile in Argentina. 

Siles was the son of a president 
and a fulkblooded political animal. 
But his career seemed almost ama- 
teurish. He was doubleecrossed by 


those he trusted, and, in the rough- 


and-tumble of the Bolivian political 
scene, his idealistic approach some- 
times seemed naive. 

Siles served as vice president 
under Paz Estenssoro and was him- 


self elected president in 1956. ‘He 
. pushed ahead with some changes, 
nationalising the mines and intro- 


ducing education and agrarjan re- 


At the same time, he strengthened 


the army, which had been dissolved 

Immediately . after . the revolution. 
. When miners went on strike to 
protest against the freezing of thelr 
: wages and the removal of food subsi 
.dies, ı Sieg sent io the army -to 
çounter- peasant and miner ınilitias. 
.. Twenty years Inter, he would iook: 
. back at this period gs the beginning 
.of ihe betrayal of the revolution. ' 
„, . Paz Estenssoro succeeded Silea to 


forms. But he also decided. it was 
necessary to consolidate the gains 
of the revolution by adopting more 
orthodox policles. He gave in to 
pressure from lhe United States and 
the Internntional Monetary Fund 
and introduced tough financial re- 
forms, which ‘alienated the labour 
movement and made worse the divi- 
sions within the MNR. 


Hernan Siles Zuazo 


ERNAN SILES ZUAZO, who 
has died aged 83, was one of the 
most important figures in Bolivia's 
turbulent political history. As one of 
the founding members of the Na- 
tionalist Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR), he led the bloody 1952 up- 
rising that became known as the Bo- 
livian Revolution. After Mexico and 
Cuba, it was one of the most far 
reaching political movements in 
Latin America this century, leading 
to the nationalisation of Bolivia's tin 
mines, big reforms which gave land 
to indigenous people, and the intro-. 
duction of universal suffrage, But it . 
was also short-lived and failed to re- 
solve Bolivia's structural problem of 
underdevelopment. 

Siles . was a small, thin, nıyopic 
man, whose protruding front teeth 
earned him the nickname of conejo 
(rabbit). I was a misnomer, He was a 
man with a wellkdeserved reputatlon 


for courage. During the 1952 uprle- : 


ing, this diminutive man. was out in 
the front, waving a pistol, ahead of 
miners hurling sticks of dynansite, 

His loyalty was of,a similar cal- 
ibre: after the brief, bloody civil war, 
he’ was sworn İn as interim pres 
dent. A lesser man would have kept 
power for himself Instead, he dutl- 
fully surrendered it to his ‘party 
chief, Victor Paz Estenssoro, who, 


their 4.5-billion-year history, the 
planets would have been subjected 
to a much more intense cosmic 
bombardment. Rocks and boulders 
must have travelled in profusion 
between Earth and Mars, 

The significance of this discov 
ery for life on Mars is obvious. lf 
Earth's rocks harbour micto 
organisıns, then material displaced 
into space by iınpacts could convey 
live microbes to the Red Planet, 
whereupon they may emerge and 
colonise their new home. Co- 
cooned in a rock, a microbe would 
be shielded from the ultra-violet 
and cosmic radiation of outer 
space. In spore-like form, it might 
remain viable almost indefinitely, 
To reach Mars alive, microbes 
must survive their projection from 
Earth and the heat and shock of 
entry into the Martian atmosphere, 

Jay Mellosh of the University of 
Arizona suggests that considerable 
quantities of rocks ejected by 4 
major impact would in fact remaln 
relatively unscathed. Moreover, a 
reasonable fraction of rocks that 
strike the Martian atmosphere at a 
glancing angle would slow and 
explode, spilling their ınicroblal 
cargo gently to the ground. Today. 
any space-faring bugs would en 
counter harsh and probably lethal 
conditions on Mars. But in the pasl, 
when conditions were more 
favourable, they might have felt al 
home. 

My conclusion, first presented ala 
series of lectures in Italy in 1993, and 
described in my book Are We 
Alune?, is thal Earth and Mars may 
well have cross-fertilised each other. 
During the first billion years, when 
microbial Iife beyan to establish itself 
on Earth, this interplanetary conlanr ' 
ination might have been cıminon. | 

The new eviclence prenentedl by i 
Nasa strongly supports this theory. 
If a fossil microbe can reach Eartl 
from Mars, il is likely that a live mi 
crobe canı clo so tou. lf so, it woul 
be hard to tell whether life ofr 
nated on Earth or Mars, or on 
independenlly. It may turn out that 
Mars was the morc favourable loc 
tlon. In which case we would al be 
dlescended [rom Martians. 


Paul Davies la Professor of Naturel 
Philosophy at !he University of 
Adelaide 


caused by volcanoes melting under- 
ground Ice deposits. The comb} 
nation of volcanic activity and water 
could have created a perfect environ- 
ment for Martian thermophiles. 

But suitable conditions are one 
thing, the actual emergence of life 
quite another. Biologists still have 
scant idea how life began. Darwin 
suggested it started in a “warm little 
pond” on Earth's surface. The 
favoured theory is that chemical self 
organisation occurred in a soup of 
organic compounds, creating mole- 
cules of and greater 
complexlty, until the first truly self- 
replicating molecule was produced. 

The trouble is, nobody knows 
how long this prebiotic phase 
lasted, or whether the first organ- 
ism formed on Earth's surface, in 
the hot underworld, or somewhere 
else entirely. Also, scientists are 
sharply divided over whether the 
formation of life was a completely 
freak occurrence, unique in the uni- 
verse, or a more or less inevitable 
result given the right conditions. 

Even if life on Earth is a squillion- 
toone freak occurrence, we cannot 
rule out life on Mars. Over the last 
clecade or so, geologists have be- 
come convinced that a handful of me- 
teorites found on Earth originated on 
Mars. In fact, a fragment of one has 
been in the possession of the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide for years. The mete- 
otite in the news, containing possible 
micro-fossils, was recovered in 1986 
from the Antarctic ice sheet, 

It nıay seem baffling that chunks 
of Mars are found right here oll 
Earth. How do they get here? The 
answer is simple, Every few million 
years Mars gets slammed by an as- 
teroid or comet with enough force to 
blast racks into space. You can see 
the craters clearly in satellite photos, 
peppering the Martian landscape. 
Over the aeons the ejected frag- 
ments become strewn around the 
solar system. Some inevitably get 
swept up by other planets as they 
orbit the Sun. It has been estiınated 
that 50kg of Martian material 
strikes Earth every year. The same 
process is bound to happen in re- 
verse: big impacts with Earth eject 
debris into space, some of which will 
reach Mars. So it seems as if rocky 
material is continually being ex- 
changed between the planets. 

During the first billion years of 
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Return ticket to Mars 


The deep-ocean thermophiles, 
along with lheir microbial cousins 
living in the boiling geysers of 
Yellowstone National Park, are no 
cvolutionary quirks. Indeed, there 
could be thousancls of species of 
\hese microbes. They are so weird 
Ihat they form their own kingdom of 
life, called archaea. Many biologists 
think tle archaea closely resemble 
Eartlı's earliest living organistns, 

But this is not all. Deep drilling 
projects in the occan floor have 
shown traces of microbes in the 
crust of Earth itself. Evidence is 
accumulating of an underworld of 
exotic lifeforms, with microbes 
teeming in the hot rocks beneath 
our feet. 

The importance of this discovery 
for Mars is (hat similar conditions 
are likely to have prevailed beneath 
the Martian surface, too, during its 
4.5-billion-year history. Photographs 
show ancient river systems on Mare, 
including huge canyons and deltas 
cut by running water. Geologists sus- 
pect that massive flash Moods were 
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expressing cautious optimism that 
Mars may once have harboured life. 
Some hnve cven suggested that 
Martian nıicrubes may slill survive, 
deep beneath the surface. 

One reason for this change of 
heart was the discovery of life in 
soıne unusual places on Earth. In 
the late 1970s biologists were 
amazed to finl organisms living ori 
tıe ocean floor, several kilomelres 
down, close to volcanic vents. Here 
there is no sunlight, and the temper’ 
atures can be well above IOUC. The 
fluids erupting from the vents are 
richly laced with sulphurous and 
other chemicals that would kill nıost 
familiar organisms. Yet there are 
microbes — thermophiles — that 
thrive in these conditions. 

Tlhermophiles are independent of 
the food and energy clıain that sus- 
tains surface life. Instead, they make 
a living from the hot chemical broth 
that vomits from the vents. This pro- 
lific source of energy supports an 
entire ecology that includes crabs 
and tube-worms several metres long. 
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Paul Davles argues that 
since planets have been 
hurling rocks at each 
other for aeons, life on 
Mars could have come 
from Earth, Or vice versa 


ASAS anıouncenent of evi- 
N dence for Martian ımicro- 
fosslls sigunls a dlramatic 
U-turn in sciemMific opinion Hbout 
the Red Planet. Twenly years ago 
scientists had all but written off 
1 Mara as an abode fur life after tle 
Viking Lancler missions, Sanıples of 
Martian lopsoîl scooped up by the 
Viking craft showed no convincing 
signs of organic activity, Moreover, 
the surface temperature and alnıos- 
pheric pressure were (ismally low. 
In short, Mars scemed a sterile, 
forbidding planet. 
Now scientists are questioning 
this conclusion. Several Mars ex- 
perts have for some time been 
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League of his own 


Reich and Glass, had already begun 
to forge iheir own new language, 
which Itself would have been un- 
thinkable without Lhe exanıple of 
Siravinsky's own emancipation of 
pulse and rhythnı 60 years earlier. it 
was @ long journcy through an ever- 
changing musical landscape, which 
took Stravinsky physically through 
four countries, beginning in pre- 
revolutionary Russia and ending in 
tıe Uinited States, where he settled 
at the slart of the second worll war. 

It is of course hix early master 
pieces, especially the first three bal. 
lets for Diaghilev, The Firebird, 
Petrushka, and The Rite Of Spring, 
that have remained Siravinsky’s 
mast popular ancl nıust often per 
formed scares, Burt his output wns 
cnormous, and (here are slill ıanjor 
works from all periods in his life 
thal renıain too little known. 

The 1022 opera Mavra, n fiurewell 
to his Russian heritage, is hardly 
cver heard, let alone staged: nuıny 
of Ihe major neoclassicil scores are 
part of tle orchestral reperlary, nul 
ihe hauming ntelorlrimna Perse- 
phone of 1934 gels an airing less 
often than i deserves, And though 
the Prams incluled a performance 
uf The Fmd, Stravinsky's highly 
cumpressed version uf fhe bibliciul 
Uru n wrUon iu ING, tl lale 
works have never vstablislsured Ls 1= 
sulves. ven Agun, a lnllet or» 
pice fron 17, lo be ranked il 
least alangsile Parushka aul 
Apollu, is only 4 ixture in the ballet 
repiertury. Hun | like hroni, 
his Grst completely serial score, the 
ionaclaslic Movements for pian 
and orchestra, anl the last nij 
wurk Requiem Cauuicles, which 
luks back over U yeius U the 
lturgy of Ihe Russian Orilhıadox 
church, rennin virtually unknown. 

Willtout a grasp on Lhase law 
pieves especially, the full breaclllı uf 
Stravinsky's vreativily is hard tu (le: 


linenle. Everyting be Iouclhcd li j 


made his own: even Pulcinella, tiie 
1930 reworking of Pergolesi that 
made the whole ûf his. and every- 
one elses, neoclassicism possible, 
sounds modern, ZOth century, and 
could have been conceived by one 
composer. It was one of his turning 
points; after that epiphany there was 
no going back. But then {here was 
never any going back; Stravinsky's 
music always went forward. always 


sought out new challenges and | 


always, triumphantly, met them. 


Andrew Clements 
applauds the Proms for 
devoting a whole day to 
the work of Igor Stravinsky 


HE arguments about who are 
the most Important com- 
posers of lhe 20th century 

have started already, and are likely 

to carry on well into the next millen- 
nium without any real likelihood of 

a consensus, But one figure is 

above the discussion: Igor Stravin- 

sky will be the first name down on 
every list. 

There is no one else in our era 
whose achievement lıas been so 
immense aid so varicd, no one, per- 
haps in tlıe whole history of nıusle, 
who has altererl its cuurse 44 drasti- 
cally in a single work as be dll in 
113 wih the premiere of The Rite 
Of Spring. And there is no major 
composer whose career underwent 
so many changes of direction yet 
who manugeti to slay so fre to hiin- 
self, never wriling ù single bar of 
music thal wns nul imprinted with 
his distinctive personality. On Sur- 
clıy, lhe Proms devoted 1 whole: day 
lo iS Music — {ree Converts spam 
ning hîs output — aml it's hard {n 
think of anyone wlio (lesurves that 
accolade mare tharuuglly. 

II Siravinsky began lis conıpos« 
ing career as a mradign of ınnd- 
ernisın — anc uf (he pious 
with Debussy, wlio Louk nisi: 
û braye new world in thr ([irsl 
derales uf he century — he ended 
ù iy ıı selfvomainecl musical work 
that was entirely his uw crealiun, 
refining his own austere version of 
serial technicue which ınaverl in an 
entirely lifferenl clireclion fron that 
taken by lhe young lions of the posl- 
war avant gardle. 

His earliest publislied wurk, the 
F sharp minor Piano Sunalt, was 
begun in 1903, when he wis study» 
ing in SL Petersburg with Rinısky- 
Korsakov; his last completed 
vonposition, a seiling of Etlwartl 
Lear's The Owl And Tlie Pussy Cat, 
was conıpleted in 1966. And he lived 
and composed through the ntosl 
tumultuous and rapidly changing 
period in musical history, often act- 
ing as the catalyst for the changes 
himself. 

Born in 1883, the year Wagner 
died, by the time of his own death in 
1972 the early minimalists, Riley, 


and-fower paintings for Chinese 
embassies abroad and new hotels al 
home. Today, most paintings of 
fered lor sale to forelgn visitors are 
sll in the classical mould, often 
produced by distinguished provin- 
cial painters, 

This interplay between tradition: 
and innovation may become circu- 
lar: the artists never entirely escape 
their cultural roots. Some never 
want to. And eventually the labels 
begin to lose meaning. Li Keran is 
now classed as a traditionalist for 
his scholarly brushwork, yet in the 
sixties his naturalistic approach 
seemed thoroughly modern. 

A few artists in this exhibition, 
mostly younger, mostly outside the 
mainland, have taken the next step 
from innovation to invention, 

There was until recently a strong 
avant garde on the mainland, here 
represented by Shao Fei, who began 
her printing during the Cultural Rev- 
olution iı the People's Liberation 
Arnıy. 1 firsl mel her work in the 
heady time of Democracy Wall 
(1979-80), when a group of anuıteurs 
calling themselves the Single Spark 
sought to set art alight with a hoich- 
potch of surrealism axl symbolism. 

Oulslde the Beijing Art Giallery, 
ane artisl had put up 2 nockirg 
Poster: Question: Î can't understand 
this picture. All I can see is colours 
leaping abuut. 

Answer: You have understood ıhe 
picture correctly, 

‘This fascinaling exhibition raises 
a dleeper question, beyonrl (he bircls 
and pine Ires, whuther in Irudi- 
tional ur iunovative slyle: where will 
Chinese art, nlreauly U0U years oll, 
o NOW? 


. , The ‘gloomy eagle’ in Pan Tianshot's Morning 
Mist (1961) earned him the title ‘agent of imperiallsm' 


August 18 1806 
ART en e a \ypes of innova- 
ve painting that arose. 
John Qittings The Lingnan School in Canton 
combined modern themes with Chi 


nese techniques, In Shanghai and 
Beijing the xieyi style of “free and 
spontaneous brushwork” emerged, 
with strong bold colour that was 
often influenced by. Western oils. Its 
proponents included the great mas- 
ter Qi Baishi (1864-1957), the car- 


HEN Chinese landscape 
artists had to produce po- 

litically correct works in 
the age of Mao Zedong, they re- 
sorted to all sorts of subtle devices. 


The group of scholars drinking tea 
beneath the waterfall was replaced 


by a party of healthy socialist youth, | penter-turned-painter best known 
Red flags and pylons aprouted on | for his birds and shrimps, 
the mountain peaks. Socialist — as distinct Irom social 


But modern Chinese art had al- 
ready been wrestling witlı tlıe rival 
denıands of tradition and modernity 
for half a century, and the commu- 
nist revolution only presented a new 
dimension of complexity. 

The results were sometimes 
hanal. But more often they were 
brilliant, as we can now see in an 
exciting exhibition at the British 
Museum until the end of Septenr- 
ber, which presents this vast subject 
wilh admirable clarity. 

There is only one pylon piclure 
on slıow — but it is a classic of ils 
kiucl, Song Wenzhi's Spring Marn- 
ing In Lake Dongting (1973) shows 
junks and black-tiled lıouses be- 
(ween paddy fields, viewed from a 
woodled hillside through a wraith of 
mist — plus the pylons, placed in 


— realism is poorly represented: 
the exhibition comes Irom Hong 
Kong and reflects the preferences of 
private collectors there. ‘The revolu- 
tionary romanticism of the Cultural 
Revolution is also ignored, though 
with the malnland about to take 
over this may owe nıore to political 
caution than to artistic taste, 

With the professionals in dis- 
grace Cultural Revolutlonary arl 
was produced by collectives of “art 
workers", with brillant colours anc 
heroic figures. Peasanl paintings 
and the woodcut art of the revolu- 
tion had a strong effect upon slyle, 
All of this is now wrillen off, thougl) 
there were some striking resıılts. 

Traditional art valucs wete 
quickly recliscovered afler Mao's 
death, for tradition has unusual 

improbable positions. power in Chinese ari. Some painlers 

More dubious politically, Pan | were actually clirected to return tu 
‘Tianshou's Morning Mist (1961) | traclilion while Mno was still alive. A 
shows a balding eagle, feathers | small group known is ihe Holel 
slishevelled but about 10 soar off | School was brought logether in lhe 
Ibrough the gallery. Perhaps Pan in- | carly seventies lo prucluce bircls- 
lenrled to illustrate socialist resolve? 
Hv was slill denounced by Madame 
M10 for painting a “very gloomy 
“agle” and accused of being an 
ent for imperialism, 

Bult the great dialectic between 
tiklitiun and innovation is much 
more than a question of politics, 
vıbracinyg form as much as content. 

Surial realism was explored — 
lng befure socialist realism — by 
painters such as Xu Beihong in his , 
naluralistic figure work, In 1912, 
afler the revolution hat overthrew 
the Manchu emperors, a farsighted 
minister of eduention proposed the 
selting-up of a Westerwlype art 
school where stuclents would be en- 
couraged to express theınselves 
treely. Traditional painting — the 
guolhıua or “national painting" — had 
become lifeless and hackneyed, de- 
picling endless bamboos and flow- 
ers, sages and birds. This exhibition 


Ruffled feathera . 


Savannah is one of Aaron 
Spelling’'a flock of turkeys. 
Spelling apeclalises in family 
feuds and dirty dealings. You 
will recognise — from the 
original Dynasty template — the 
galvanic plot, the sudden 
squalls, the impossibility of 
predicting anyone's behaviour, 


. the frequent büt decently draped 


sex, the teeth. 
' Peyton and Tom were having 


| sux on n roulette table. Basler 


{han on a roulette whecl, J 

Imagine. . از‎ 
.‘Peyton ls the daughter of 

Lucille, whê is behind bars tlıat 


' would hûld back a bear, for 


Killing Travis, who was murrled 


. to Recce, the daughter of . 


: Edward, whose wife ran 
with the fnther of Tom because - 


i he had anı illegitimate daughter, 
Peyton: (See above.) O; do ry 


' and keep Up. 

Next week Edward runs for 
tho Seriate and founds a Home: 
' for Fallen Women. Tell me he 3 


' work aut. I'm off; ' :.: 


militar y virtue before what 

Queen Victoria was to call "this 

blessedl, blessed chloroform”. 
“For God's sake, dile like a 


. man before these ‘ere Frenclıles,” 


a sergeant said to a groaning 


` goldier İn a fleld hospital, 


' Holrnes showed us a sur . ' 
geon's tools, a cannon ball and 


to shoot it. Steven Clarke's imag- 


` inative directlon, without the 
. sniff of a horse, gave somc real 


feeling of a cavalry charge. 
Napoleon, going nto exile; 

said ironically there woul be 

time to write hia memoirs.’ 


wotldn’t, . 
It said in. اطا‎ book Twas read-: 


: ing that yawning arid groarilng 


are good foryou, Nothing liken . 
good groan, apparently, for Oxy 


wher I get a good hours yaming’ | 1 
and groaning every week with . 


. how to fire if, a musket and how 


: Wellington did not write How I 
. Won ato: You Just knew he 


` genating and empowering yau. 
, So how come I need a-holiday ٣ 


' Savannah (ITV)? 


Holmes on the Waterloo warpath 

ا ا ا 

Tt nothing to hear . .. sometimes bemedalled breast, crying, 5 
. SION . ... on qulet summer nights? “Soldiers, would you shoot your 
ancy Banks-Smith The 27th Regiment Emperor?” and which one wrote, 

(Inisklllings) fought until they “PS, I forgèt to tell you 1 was 
AR WALKS (BBC 2), like a | fell, still in their square. A amall | made a duke.” . 
1 good general, does won- granite headstone records their Aas Sellar and Yeatman said, - 

ders with very limited re- noble record of stubborn en- Napoleon wore his bat like this 


` durance and Wellington's bleak ` | and Wellington wore his hat like 


that. You just knew they weren't. 


. Sources. The field and farms of 


` Waterloo «.. On€ cannon ball ... | comment, “They saved the cen- 


1 , One musket. .. and one histo- tre of my ne," , going to get on. However, I did 
(Î tian, Richard Holmes, terrler- You can tell that this was nota | notice that Wellington had a llfe- 
like in manner and moustache. man to waste breath orı adjec- sized, naked, marble atatue of 
Waterloo literally was a forclgn Î tives. Asked 1f {¢ was true that he Î Napoleon in his London house; 
: field, a few acres of farmland, shouted, “Up guarda anıd at. . Odd, really. 1 
1 „| fertile with blood and borie. If la ` 'emi”, he denied it. “I probably | Waterloo wns the last, grent, 
ıl! Very quiet now. The countryside |. snid, ‘Stand up, guarda. Make - |. barcknuckle fight. . 
ı| i8 featureless and flat, Tie slg is | ready, Firel’" I seem to hearthe They scém now like another 
| vast and vacant. reporter of the Waterloo Bugle i. breed of men. When Lord Paget . 
ıi olnes knocked on the door | groan: That is natthe same thing | sald, “Good God, my leg’s been 
; f Lı Haye Sainte, whith was an | atall. . . . - Î atruckoffl” Wellington replied, 
:.abbatolr onJune 18, 1816. itis ' ‘The teriparamental difference “Good God, man, s0 it has." .. 
{Sl a working farm. The farmer ; between Napoleori and . .. . |. When Marshal Bilûicher waa rid. 
; Keeps the shot he finds-in a ° Wellington is something you:can |. den over by three Frerich cavalry 
f Pewter pot and 1a not much ! tnste. Apart from thé obvlous : ı - j: charges, he got up arid headed . 
led with tourists: “There's | clues, guess which one flung. . |i for the sound of gunfire, He waa 
ing to see.” But'1g there ` open his jacket, showing hia .... ..|: 73, Endurance was a necessary 


س = . م سے سے n‏ سز 


show; all right, O e 


26 ARTS 
Stars in their eyes 


for what a popcurn movie is really 
abaut. 

What he's made İs not exactly 
crerlible, cathartic or even memo- 
rably silly, but it is at least a the 
better for very seldom degenerating 
either into the camp smile of some- 
one who knows he's only fooling or 
into the kind of pretension that 
seeıns muck too hollow to be true. 

Its to his credit that he takes the 
fun seriously, well aware that he is 
making the biggest B-movie of all 
time. He's prepmred to be simple- 
mindedly patriotic and, in so doing, 
lo underlinc the feelgood idea that if 
only we all worked together we 
could accomplish almost anything. 

A marketing campaign that's 
even more sluecessfid than the film 
self appears to have done the rexi 
for him. Expect recurtls to fill like 
qainepins here, LOO. 

Chekhov Îs u goocl enough writer 
10 survive almost anything trown 
at hin, even in the cinema, Anthony 
Huypıkins's frst fihn as (lirector, 
August, is a Welsh, but thankfully 
not a Welsh-language, version of 
Uncle Vanya. 

Inelligently adapted by Julian 


CINEMA 
Derek Malcolm 


HAT you sluulkl know be 
VW: you ste Indepen- 
dence Day is that this 


rpic, about the day the Eartlı airıost 
copped its lot from hostile aliens, 
bears a 12 certificate. You are not 
going to be scared out of your Wils. 
The first thought yuu have when 
you come out is {hat Hl is, in fact, a 
kids’ nıovie for adults. 

This is not to (lowngrade it, bul 
nterely lo point out that it's less a 
Close Encounters pr Dr Strangelove 
antl more the kind of epic Irwin 
Allen lustecl to make. Lavish in 
scal', vornball to a T' and a wuntler- 
fully enthusiastic blencl of fifties stir 
fî unt sevenlies disaster Inovîes, it 
wurks well because it fixes stu letet~ 
minedly ou ue cinents [xıst while 
psting on lu iL the kird of special 
whet the Mazens of movies il 
copies sinply couldn" vconteınplate 
ul the 

ls ane ‘original thought is that 
the world is saved not by sanıe 
noble-louking superstar but by the 


Douhle Heclda . . . Harriet Walter as Ibsen's tragic heroine and Donald Threlfall as the laconically self 
destructive Lovborg in Hedda Gabler at Chicheater PHOTOGRAPH ROBBIE JEK 


One for the money, two for the show 


cornbimwd resources of a slightly | Mitchell ancl set near the turn ofthe | THEATRE Lovborg to certain death, slıe lets | passion of the genuine Jiterary 
cewentrie Juw Jefi Goldblum), a | century, this is nol a tricksy altemıpt 1 out a cry that starts as triumphant muse. E 
cocky black American (WII Smith), | to achieve new relevauce but û Michael Billington exaltation and turns into gut- Bverything in Unwin's produc 


tlon — one of the best Hedda 
Gablers I've seen — is carefully 
thought Lhrough. When Tesrnan 
buries his head in Aunt Julia's lap, 
ynu are reminded that he is am or 
phanecdl figure constantly seeking 
mother-substitules. Unwin ereales a 
whole world that explains the char 
acters’ actions. 

Lindy Davies's procluctian lacks 
that mix of cletail and tinear clarity. 
Superfluous music introchuces each 
act, speeches overlap, the text 
"adapted" by Helen Cooper has odd 
anachronisıns such as “yoıı can say 
1hat again". Above all, the surround 
ing characters are seen (rom 
Hedda's viewpoint rather than their 
own. Walter's Heclrla aside, the one 
sharply defined performance is 
Navid Threlfall's laconically self 
destructive [avborg. 

But the renl lesson of tlıis double 
Hedla is lhal Ibsen wrole not just a 
great parl bul a great play: one I0 
which the protukunuist is sest 
nul only by lier own nalure bul bY 
an oppressive muldlominaled, 
hypocrillcul sociely. 

At the Donmar you get Ihse® 
cumplete world: ot Chichester YOU 
get a fine solo performance. : 


wrenching despair. 

Harriet Walter at Chichester iı 
evitably makes many of the same 
points: {hat Hedda combines innale 
cowardice with a burning envy of 
Mrs Elvsted and her capacity to 
shape another human life, Waller, 
however, lays more stresa on 
Hedda's suppressed rormuanticisın: 
she yearns for power but also for an 
impossible “beauty” in life without 
the ugly reality of holeincorner 
affairs and an unwanted baby. 


OTH READINGS are sustain 

able and prove the polyphonic 
richness of [bsen's play. But the key 
difference is that Unwin uses a won- 
derfully crisp translation by Ken- 
neth McLeish and brings all the 
characters into unremittingly sharp 
focus, Crispin Letts's Tesman, for in- 
stance, is no pedagogic ninny but an 
intelligent scholar whn, at {he lasi, 
angrily and consciously rejects 
Hedda's cruelty. David Killick's 
Judge Brack is a suave mililary- 
moustached lecher who turns lhe 
final screw on Hella with saclistic 
relish. And Carol Sturks's Mrs 
Elvsted, although patronisel by 
Hedda and Lavborg, has the selfless 


Loch ’n’ roll with Oasis 


solid. steady, often very wellkiwled 
Vanya, much in the British vein, 
which fneuses on Ihe iclea of lives 
wasling away in the countryside, 
succoured yy (lrink andl sourness. 
OF course, you can't help but 
make the shooting incident funny 
ancl tıat the film certainly does, 
wilh Hopkinıs's Vanya, now called 
Teuan, attacking Leslie Phillips's 
pornpous profvssor as the whole 
fanıily dive hysterically for cover. 
Hopkins is a very fine leuan- 
Vanya. a tlisappoîinted souıse pernia- 
nently kicking against the minor 
pricks of life as if, in doing so, he'll 
eventually affect the majur ones. As 
a director, he watches himself 
minutely bul very seldom hugs the 
screen. Kate Burtan is fine as the 
dried-up beauty whonı everyone, 
except possibly her dreadful hus- 


a clrunken specimen of while trash 
(Randy Qunid) and a Presiclent (Bill 
Pullman who looks young cnough 
to be Bill Clinton's nephew. Admit- 
tedly, il all shows what varclboarel 
can do for characler, 

‘Ther rest of the mortals on tlisplay 
are Hollywood vursions of ordinary 
realily — (ioldblum a New Yurk 
computer nul with 4 terminally tirt- 
some old kvetch oj a father Uudd 
Hirsvh) who sporls a yarmulke 
when all seenıs lost, Smith a cocky 
Pilot straight from Top Gun who has 
a stripper (or a live-in girlfriend and 
marries her in Ihe middle of it all, 
and Hunid a sodden Vietnunı vet’ 
eran who really was pickecl up by 
aliens years before bul can't get any- 
ont to belleve hini. 

All these enllıusiastir puppets are 
strictly at the service of the special 
effects. These are not always state 
uf the art but never fail to be artful 
— whether they involve giant space- 
shiys glowering over New York, LA 
or [raq, electrtrmagnetic ray guns 
zapping lhe Empire State Building 
and the White House or supersonic 
jets burying themselves in the vast 
maw of the alien nıother slip. 

Oddly, considering the huge ef- 
forts put into the spectacle, tlle mor 
meni1s when the apocalypse strikes 
at Ihe population Hself are no more 
awe-inspiring than when, all those 
years ago, King: Kong tranıpled 


1¥O Herldas arc better than one. 
În fact the chance 1o see Iwo dif 
ferent productiuns of Hedla Gabler 
— English Touring Thealre's at 
London's Donınar Warehouse uncl 
new version at the Minerva Studio, 
Chichester — intensifies one's atl. 
miration for Ibsen's technical mas- 
tery and the mystery of acting. But 
if Stephen Unwin's protluction wins 
on points uver Lindy Davies's at 
Chichester, it is because it realises a 
fundamental truth: that Ibsen is pro- 
viding n portrait of a society as well 
as of a tormented individual. 

The two Hedldas themselves are 
both extraordinary: a nıixture of 
vixen and victim, predator arl prey. 
Alexarlra Gilbreath at the Donmar 
is the more severe, with her lıair 
pressedl flat against her skull and 
her habit of prowling round the par- 
lour. Acutely intelligent and totally 
unfulfilled, she relentlessly probes 
. her own an(l other people's weak- 
nesses. What she craves is power 
over anı individuai destiny but, when 
she finally achieves it, she is terri- 
fied of the consequences. The great 
moment in Gilbreath's performance 
comes when, having sent Eilert 


boundecdl on stage, postturecl 
wiped his arse in adie 


performing-nonkey fashion. 


around New York with poor Fay ROCK proprietorlally from their windows. | pre-music entertainment oie 
Wray in his paws. İn fact, renlly Rumour has it that forward-think- | booting a bloated football into 0 
memorable images seem few and Brlan Logan ing revellers had come to Balloch | crowd. His kick was lame; with 


far hetween. 

There are sume, ough, such as 
when Air Force One, carrying the 
President and his parly, takes uff 
just ahead of ihe rolling blast ert» 
ale by the alien firestorm and 
noses ils way Into the clear in the 
nick of time. And when Smith, hav’ 
ing got holi of an alien pilot, drags 
the slimy beast in lis parachute 
across the deserl towards his res- 
cuers. 

Otherwise, there isi't a single 
thing in the filmi you haven't seen. 
before — even If you can't qulle Te- 
call wlıere you've seen it. The point 
ik that you probably haven't seen it 
all in one nıovie, and the mixlure i is 
fairly heady. 

Emmerich doesn't s0 much: dic 
rect as orchestrate lt all with a firnı 
hand ort the tiller and a shrewrl eye 


August . <. „ Anthuny’ Hopkins 


Country Park before the construc- 
stars in his dircciing debut 


tion of the arena to bury their drugs 
beyond the investigation of the wili- 
est police officer. lf there is an epi- 
demic of blissed-out rabbits in the 
west of Scotland, we'll know why. 

From the back of the natural audi- 
torlum, next to Balloch Castle, the 
panorama took in first the stage, 
then the wooded ebb and swell of 
the wilds, and to one side the silver; 
plain of Loch Lomond, disappearing. 
into a distant glen, 

The vast crow was warned, as, 
darkness closed in, to look out for, | 
irritating pesta,:: The Paty Kensit 
appeared, peering from the wings. 
Her flancé needs £50,000 to pay for: 
her êngagènent ring. I waa dme | : 
for him to start earning it. . ا‎ 

Thé shiow-Began; not with a bang, 
` but with' 20,000 simpers: Liam’ 


e like these, it's 1 
lanclhıester City went down. 
some minutes alone — marking 
his tery e mine, 
wont to do — Gallagher junit 
joined by ا‎ e his band; 
Noei retained hi . 
‘some of the finest momehts 1 
‘the littl "un was taking tlme out: 1 
When thé ' last tar-str' 
twanged, fireworks ‘exploded; 8 
‘the night sky, shattering once : 
for all ‘the rural calm. Thiş WAS 


MBLE down Balloch's main 
road any other day of the year 
and you'd be seduced -- or bored 
— by its simplicity. You might stop 
at Corrles tea shop for a cuppa and a 
scone; you might linker with tartans 
in Loch Lomond Kilts. It's a far cry 
from . . . well, rom Manchester, 

When locals heard that Oasis 
were to visit, they kicked up some- 
thing of a fuss, How could sleepy 
Balloch take ihe strain of these rock 
gods and 80,000 boisterous (lisci 
ples? We have, they protested, only 
one public lavatory, 

Yet the horde that flocked to Loch 
Lomond last weekend was extended 
a warm(lsh) reception. “West Dunm- 
bartonshire Council Welcomes You’ 
read the signs; West Dumbarton 
alhire residents, meanwhile; glarêd 


baud, loves, and Gawn Grainger is 
an imposing looking local doctor, 
rushing off to deal wilh injured min- 
ers between dirinking buckets of 
eyrryone clse's whisky. Phillips is 
as intolerable as he has to be as the 
hallow professor, 

What I like about this very well 
designed and nicely ahot production 
is that, despile its lack of real cine- 
malic finir, it allows youwto sce the 
play clearly ancl illusirates the cirip, 
drip, drip of disappointed hopes 
wilt considerable precision. 

‘If that's’ dull, lt rust be because 
we've forgolten what it's like to lis- 
ten İn the cinema as opposed to 
have our minds blown away by. 
‘other means: '' | 


BOOKS 29 
A man for all futuristic seasons 


On the eve of the publication of his new short stories, 
sci-fi author Ray Bradbury talks to Tom Hutchinson 


ren(lous was scripting Moby Dick 
for John Huston who, while they 
were in Ireland, sent round two box- 
ers to beat him up because of a dis- 
agreement. Bradbury escaped the 
boxers, bul not the trauma of Lhe 
event. 


he went up to the 


great nıan İn a reslaurant. "J want 
you lo know I forgive you," he sail. 
“You changed my life.” Maggie sail: 
"But you hate hin so. Why clirl you 
(lo thal?" Bradbury responded: “But 
he dil change my life — for the bet- 
ter. After Moby Dick 1 could lake 
my taleul anywhere." He wrole i 
novel about Huston, though, ta finlly 
exercise the experience frm his 
syYsfent. 


Years later, 


He has always sven [lollywond 


as, literilly, a Planet Hollyweunl: a1 
place where human beiigs be cone 
ilen in heir deulings with varh 
ulher, When he was iskecl lo scrip 
The Heasl Frum BLIRKL Fatt 
alse iH had ben pli 


stery, Ihe Foghorn, 
the pralucer paid uj 


people in Hollywuud 
` just thal 


his awn 
mficecdly, 


for the riplıts. 


“T's nut that 


are nalurally clisbouiesl: 
sılne uf hort feel thal they hive ln 
be." 


Ray Bradbury boars nu grudges, 


tie, o 
8 Moby 
Verne 


ulin 


15 


He left me to gu on holiday wilh 


his belovel Maggie in lis beloved 
France. A man who has seen his 
«lreatıs become reality arourul him. 
A renaissance nan for ùll futuristic 
seasuns, 


a note thankiuy ine 


for being his guest ai luncheon. He 
had paid for the hınclı. They don’! 
make men with manners like that 
these days. Unless, of course, lhey 
come from other planets, 


Later, I got 


winls lı Ww 
le way Herman Melville 
resunblun 
Tweny Thasind tus Under ' 
The Sea: oatain Ahab is (le rv 
verse of Captain Nemu. And Û cian 
prove it il su xıny' ways." 


Dick 


of the fifties, The Day Tlie World 
Stood Still or my own It Came From 
Outer Space. With tiıls new film the 
aliens mean us harm, To that extent 
it's anti-ET or Close Encounters Of 
The ‘Third Kind, with creatures thal 
meanl us gootl. Once again we're 
under tlırcat.” 

Christopher Isherwood callecl 
Bradbury a poet; chubby and be- 
spectaclecl, he is still a man with a 
heal full of singing birds, though 
now they've been orchestraledl to 
sing to a itch thal makes him one 
of the richest writers around, He 
has become 4 literary supersiûr. 
The Apullo 16 astronauts nantcel it 
morindentior Dandelion Crater 
after his book Dandelion Wine, 

His creativily still revs dat lip 


‘It is not that people 
in Hollywood are 
naturally dishonest; 
just that some of them 
feel they have to be’ 


quel. The mun who carne lis 
fist money in | . 


ple — GUS: Refurbisbing Tw Tin 
Woot Science Fician Wilh A 
leart, A Brain And The Nerve, I's 
the Slıavian idea of a lifefurve tu 
which he correspunkls. 

He speaks with bring enthu- 
siasıt: "! know it sourcls painfully 
corny, but every minute of being 
alive is an advenlure, a festival of 
discovery.” Parl of that ongoing 
euphoria is in being married to 
Maggie, who has borne hinı four 
daughters, so that he now las seven 
grandchildren. 

But, for a writer, he has had a life 
rich in physical incident outside his 
imagination. One of the most hor- 


-J HEN American preachers 


choke orr the Old ‘Testa- . 


ment, they clear their 
throats by quoting Ray Bradbury, 
Their exodus from Moses (lirects 
thenı into the promised lands of the 
veteran science fiction writer. 

Bradbury discovered that some 
Bible-bellers were getling uplift 
from him when they wrote to thank 
lim. “I was so flattered. I had letlers 
saying thal some of them were reaul- 
ing my more oplimistic fiction froin 
the pulpit. And {he congregations 
were going for ill" 

Su whal did he do? What any 
American grrguller would do. Like 
one of the pioneering people aboul 
whom he wrote su persuasively in 
‘The Martian Chronicles and ‘The 
Golden Apples Of The Sun, he leapt 
un Ihe bandwagon of the main 
chance. 

‘To coincide with the September 
publication af Quicker Than ‘The 
Eye, a book of slorl stories, b's also 
wrillen A Chap-Book For Burnt-Dut 
Rabbis, Priesls Anrl Ministers. 
“That's spevially for thuse whu 
wauld like au alternalivr, I muy nol 
believe in their personal religions, 
but I have ırvmenduus fill ity ther 
Cosmas, in the Life Force for gul." 

A fırgivable belicf in hinmell, tu. 
As Ihe premier uf he spertuculir 
sdencefclion movie lolependenct 
Day lous over Brilnin like i Vil 
ınolhership, Bradbury has taker 
mul an aclverlisement in Duily Vii: 
ely Urn Bat Thue Martian boni: 
vl be sintilarly filmed. “The ad cust 
me 4,000 bucks, but 1 wanted pru- 
ducers to know it was still availble.” 

Rayımundl Douglas Braclbury is 7Û 
next month, but he is still a nighly 
player on America's literary and 
ımeclla scene, proclaiming that Inde- 
penclence Day proves something he 
has always said, something filt- 
makers were too stupid to under- 
stand: that fantasy always makes 
money at the box-office." 

“You know, Independence, with 
its threat of alien invasion, is 4 
throwback to the paranoid SF film 


that means that intercourse will fol- 
low, How can we be sure that a kiss 
might not mean more, or less, than 
we think? And if we think after a 
kiss, what happens when, in kissing, 
we think? Perhaps the real problem 
of kissing is exactly that: since the 
kiss is a sign, it makes us think, but 
if we think when we kiss, we batch 
the kiss. 

Adrienne Blue's volume cata- 
logues not just the erotic kiss, but 
the kiss in (some) literature, his- 
tory, photography and sculpture. 
She devotes one section of her book 
to a discussion of Rodin's “The Kiss", 
It is a fact that if alî (he worltl loves a 
lover, not all the wortcl loves the rman 
who kisses in public, They don't 
love him because they think that he 
is nat thinking, but enjoying. The 
public kisser would be hated half as 
muclı if it was realised that his or 
her kiss was, nlreadly, half a houglıt. 
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Kiss and make up 


Adrienne Blue, have turned their at- 
tention to kissing, have concluded 
that the erotic kiss has its source in 
the suckling relation of child to 
mother. This is unsound. Suckling 
and kissing are fundamentally dif 
ferent activities, in the sense that 
suckling is not initially a learnt activ- 
ity, but kissing is. For many men, 
the only thing that matters about a 
woman's bosonı is the success — or 
failure — of making the nipple 
erect. If there is indeed a lnk to 
kissing, it will not be in sucking but 
in the discontinuities of the kiss — 
the moments of hesitation, of refus- 
ing, of wllhdrawing,. 

Kissing, as its lıistories show, la a 
sign. The Chrislian kiss of peace, 
the Judas kiss of betrayal, the divine 
kiss wiıiich impremates the Virgin, 
the kiss of salutation, the Mafia kiss 
of dealh — they all show how an nc- 
tion, by taking on disparate mean- 
ings, can become a sign of 


to what extent is an crolic kiss a 
sign? Does it polnt, like thase other 
kisses, to something else or is il anı 
end, a satisfaction in itself? Sone 
mien have the curious icleg lhat if an- 
other creature consenls {O a kiss, 


` something else, Hence the question, 


Darlan Leader 


On Kissing: From the 
Metaphysical to the Erollc 
by Adrianne Blue 
Gallancz 224pp £14.99 


T WHAT moment is it best to 
stop talking and to start kiss- 
ing? Some people, it would seem, 
prefer talking and others prefer kiss- 
ing, but it is certain that you can't do 
both at the same time. Kissing may 
do away with speaking, but a kiss 
has always got something to say. 
Once you know how someone 
kisses, you know a lot about that 
person. You know what they have 
been doing, or not doing, you know 
if they believe ih romance or lust, 
you know how they would like to be 
kissed themselves and you know, 
tao, if they have been to the movies, 
Kisses themselves can be greedy, 
meek, impertinent, uncommunlca- 
tive, They can be dry, moist, wet, 
iransitory, interminable, They can, 
ifl shorl, tell you a lot. It is thls 
telling which becomes, for the 
lover, both the sweetness and the 
barrier of kissing. 
Many of the scholars wha, like 
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leces would surely have fingered 
Berd Tittlejohn dr Piul Johnson | Paperbacks 
rather than this Guhihed ا‎ Nicholas Lezard 

the left. There are grouches about | 
“aclfrighteous feminism, the mod- | Notes From a Small Island, by 
ern equivalent of hiding behind a | BH Bryson (Black Swan, £89, 


woman's petticoats", while the 
young are spikily libelled in the line: 
“Generation X? Generation X- 
tremely fucking stupid." The novel 
does not, in fact, support censorship 
of violent movies. Elton is variously 
snide and kind to both sides of the 
debate in nearly equal meagure. 
The target for his anger is more 
general: what he sees as an endemic 
American tendency to transfer re- 
sponsibility to someone else. The 
adulterer who declares himself a 
sex addict and checks into a clinic. 
The child who kills both parents 
and blames sexual abuse in child- 
hood. The media point the finger at 
the politicians; the politiclans ac- 
cuse the media. The killer accuses 


IGEL WILLIAMS'S ta 

Wimbledon To Waco my 
about a Brit in America, and 
funny. This Is about an Ameria 
over here, and funny. Bryson ks 
two major advantages: he has leq 
over here for some time, and 
write, Sample throwaway line; fr 
all I knev, when a car had an Lplê 
on the back of it, it indicated thuti 
was being driven by a leper” i 
only is this book hilarious, lt s1 
farewell love-letter to this couniryı 
work of generosity and intelllgey 
that should shame us into treaiy 
our heritage better, Bon vopg 
Bill, and please do come back so 


the film-maker; the film-maker in- j| BSE: the Facts, by Brlan J Fol 
e ono gets Pane! (Corgl, £4.99) 

for ng in this country,” Bruce | O 
laments at gun-point,. “Nothing i8 'HE ONLY fact everyone sei 
anybody's fault.” You can eaaily to agree on is that john Sem 


Gummer shouldn't have crammad 
that beef burger into his pe 
daughters mouth six years 
Still, this has the air of bengı 
pretty useful book, readable, ıi 
prone to hysteria and capabk 
taking the long view. (He alo pots 
out the startlingly counterinliit 
fact that kine are, technically, cai 
vores. Check it out: pp 899L) A 
has the best blurb copy ever # 
on the back of a book: “I musk 
read by everyone who eats.” 


imagine these points being made in 
some nonfiction tract called 
“Blameless Nation”, But what's 
most impressive about Popcorn is 
its integration of story and thought, 
The plottwists detonate the moral 
dilemmas, the commentary is in the 
comedy. 

This spirited and intelligent book 
about whether entertainment can 
engender imitation certainly leaves 
you hoping for a spate of copycat 
novels from Elton. 


Goethe's Collected Works, 
Volume 12: Sclentifio Studlth, 
ed & trs Douglas Miller 
(Princeton, £12.96) 
Brian Harrison is an admirable 
guide to the history that has pro- PP FUCETONS 12 ae 
1 9 
E E e e E only HH tenho | Arthur C Clarke at his Colombo home PHOTOGRAPH; NICHOLAS BOUTMAN 


output, but it's the best English 1 

tion we're ever going to ge 

voluine contains large chunks f Cl arke S final ody SSEYy 

his scientific writings, and 

time has proved many o U | lan Katz In New York and 

theories wrong, he was & k | Flora Botsford In Colombo 

wrong than most of his cone” FR THUR C CLARKE. the fu. e 
CLARKE, the fu- 

aries. His “Theory of Colout’ turist guru and grand old 


ing heder 
he thought, the best thing hed « | manof sclence fiction, has com- 


written; “Towards 4 ا‎ pleted what he expecta to be his 


last major flight of fancy, the final 
8 in the series of novels 

at began with 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. 


examination of Bagehot's system as 
it existed in the 1860s, Harrison 
looks at the influence of empire anl 
public welfare in fuelling new (e- 
mands upon it, and at the various 
nationalist challenges to the in- 
tegrity of the United Kingdom, He 
argues that "the flexibility of (he 
British political system and the re- 
sponsiveness of those who mauiage 
it may yet enable us to retain the 
cultural, economic, and other bene- 
fits of a multi-natlon state by the 
only means feasible in a liberal soci- 
ety: through combining curbs on 
central government with a genuine 
belief in local self-government”, 


the work by the time the firat im- 
ages of Ganymede were heamed 
back to Earth. 

Mîr Clarke ia revered not 
merely for weaving hi-tech fan- 
tasies but for predicting techno- 
logical developments long before 
anyone else has dreamt of therm. 

Aa a young RAF officer, he de- 
scribed a system of “rocket ata- 
tions” in fixed orbits over the 
earth that might some day be 
used to beam communicationa 
between different points on the 
earth's surface. Now communi- 
catlon via geostationary satel 
lites i8 taken for granted. 

The final novel in the Space 
Odyasey series explores the idea 


Weather” has passages 
close to poetry — undef 
erıough, considering how input 
the natural world was to him. 


Clarke, aged 79, secreted 
0 in Colombo’s oldest 
otel three ths to 
Unfashlonably maintaining that it 3001: The Final Odyasey to be 
ain't broke, Harrison is sceptical 1 published next spring by the New 
about any need to fix it — at least in York company Del-Rey Booka. 
any respect that breaks with the The deat is understood to be 
incremental patch-and-mend style of one of the largest yet for a 


British constitutional tinkering. Science fiction work, Clarke, of cyber-warfate, one of Mr 
Indeed, the monarchy l8 one af two who moved to Sri Lanka from his Clarke's current preaccUpa- 
subjects which bring out unwonted native Britain in 1952 to indulge Î tlona, “If the technology was 
feelings of awe in this otherwise dis- hls passion for scuba diving, will | available, computers could 
passionate author. Hence his conf Say only: “It's a nine-flgure sum, | cause havoc with things ike 
dence that “he British constitution’s and that’s Including the cents.” | defence aystens,” he says. 


flexibility will no doubt ensure that 
common sense prevalls in this area 
as so often earlier elsewhere”. 

The only other object for which 
Harrison manifests such constant 
regard is the two-party syatem. He 
has made himself spokesman of the 
view that its virtue resta in its cen- 
trist tendencies. This is all of a piece 
with his eminently impartial corre 
mendation of the 1iberalism Vari 
ously shown by both major parties. 

But: Harrison has qo time for the 
suggestion that it was the electoral Î. 
system that helped keep Thatcher in 
power, since all that was needed was 
“overt Lib-Lab coalition or merger”. |: 
Juat like that! It deems odd in a book |' 
so fruitfully committed to a histori 
cal undèrstanding of British politica,. ' 


Since as a young boy he began 
aming about the future, 
Arthur C Clarke has written 
more than 70 books. Following 
the massive succesa of the 1968 
Slanley Kubrick film 2001: A 
1 | Space Ocyasey, co-written with 
; | the director, he penned two 
more volumes of the futuristic 
Space adventure, 
His latest book is set on 
1 Ganymede, Jı upiter’s largest 
mdon. According to Del-Rey, 
' work on the novel was delayed 
ı| PY the Challenger disaster in 
1988. Mr Clarke had hoped to 
use information from the Galileo 
Pace probe but had completed 


The author is largely confined 
to a wheelchair by post-pollo 
syndrome. He stays abreast of 
technological developments, 
keeping in touch with a network 
of scientists via the Jnternet, and 
monitoring the heavens with his 
roof-top telescope. 

He is now resting ıfter com- 
pleting 3001: A Final Odyssey, 
and says hie ia in the process of 
teaching his computer how to 
“take dictation”. Meanwhile lıe is 
following news of Hotiywood in- 
tereat İn his latest book with rel- 
ish. “My agent is dealing with 
over 80 offers — but of course 
Stanley Kubrick has first refusal.” 


Time to give up the day job 


flap for you . .."—is a fine parody of 
that notoriously vapid rhetorical 
form. The extracts from Bruce's film 
— in which suspiciously 1iterate 
killers deconstruct figures of speech 
between slayings — also come from 
a recognisable cinematic reservoir. 
Pressed by a bimbo television pre- 
senter on whether viewers imitate 
what they see, Bruce smartly replies 
that lf this were true all her own 
viewers would “have their hair set in 
concrete and their brain sucked out 
along with their cellulite”. 


More surprising is the book's 


tight plotting. The star of standup 
has contrived a stand-off of real ten- 
gion, in which Bruce's kidnappers, 
Wayne and Scout, broadcast live on 
every channel İn America. The 
killers, children of the TV age, have 
aaked for a direct feed from the rat- 
ings computer, so that they can 
watch their fame Inflate second by 
second. The story takes a fiendish 
final twist, which İt would be spiteful 
to reveal, other than to say that the 
American people are asked to make 
a collective sacrifice to save the 
lives of the hostages. This sacrifice 
involves such a deeply enshrined 
modern American right ~~ the right 
to voyeurism — that they prove un- 
able to make it. 


The really startling aspect of the 


book, however, is its stance. lf the 
novel had, in the modern American 
fashion, first been attributed to 
“Anonymous”, the spotthe-author 


Britain’s flexible friend 


Peter Clarke 


The Transfarrnation ol British 
Politics, 1860-1995 
by Brian Harrison 


Oxford 618pp £50 (£14.99 pb} 


N THE days when Englislı nation- 

alism took the forın of simply as- 
suming a tacit superiority rather 
than painting your face with the 
flag, there was no greater object of 
veneration than “the English Consti- 
tution” — the title, of course, of Wal- 


ter Bagehot's classic book. 


At the outset of his own formida- 


ble study, Brian Harrison says of 


Bagehot: “The English Constitution 
is the inevitable starting point for 
any account of how British govern- 
ment has come to be what it now i3.” 
While Whiggish historians once 
celebrated the unfolding of a pat- 
tern of parliamentary government 
that was the envy of the world, his- 
torical revisionism now suggests 
other perspectives, focused on a de- 
cline in confidence in British ingtltu- 
tions and a readiness to entertain 
constitutional reform. The monar- 
chy has tumbled precipitately from 
the public esteem it enjoyed in the 
postwar period, giving republican 
projects a credibility which they 
have not enjoyed this century. Par- 
ament has lost prestige; politicians 
are no longer accorded respect in 
pursuing an honourable calling. 
Proposals for electoral reform re- 
flect dissatisfaction with the British 
model of adversarial politics, legiti- 
mated in a two-party system, The 
Civil Service, once lauded as a Rolls- 
Royce machine, has been cut back, 
, lts mandarin ethic challenged by the 
norms of new‘publlc management. 
Issues of national identity have of- 


fered the strohgest challenge since’ 


the Home Rule crisis to the repre- 
sentative claims of Westminster. 
The unwritten constitution itself has 


come to be questioned... 


Ben Elton: spirited and intelligent 


statuette for his latest sardonic 
bloodbath, a pair of psychopathic 
mass-murderers who can recite 
every line of his films break into the 
director's Malibu home and take 
him hostage with assorted family 
and colleagues. 

This Inepired fictional premise is 
developed at three equally convinc- 
ing levels: as a comedy, es a thriller 
and as a genuine moral debate. 
Given Elton's previous form as a 
comedian and co-writer of the Black- 
adder series, the jokes are the least 
surprising of these achievements. 
They are, though, very sharp. 
Bruce's Oscar acceptance speech — 
“I stand here on legs of fire ... you 
are the wind beneath my wings anl [ 


Outsider inside Catalonia 


two of his comrades, wilh car 
chases and cheap thrills, but he has 
avoicled all of that. He has portrayed 
instead with greal force a deeply 
wounded indiviklual, haunted by the 
Basque cuuntry, by his brother wilo 
is in a mental hospital and by a lost 
idealism. 

Terrorism in the book is shown 
as a dull md unexciting business, 
and for this alone Atxaga shoııld be 
given a prize. (He has won most of 
the Spanish literary prizes.) Carlos's 
time in prison is barely mentioned 
in the book and yet Atxaga nıanages 
to suggest that Carlos and his two 
colleagues in the hotel are still re- 
covering from being locked up, and 
are, indeed, still incarcerated in the 
hotel. They dream of a new life, but 
it is clear that he is locked into his 
days on the edge ofthe motorway. 

The Lone Man is an oldefash- 
ioned novel: the lone, male anti 
hero, the outsider, gets small 
comfort from the world around him, 
his gloom apd ennui impel the nar- 
rative. But it is also an interesting 
portrait of modern Spain. The 
Basque in Catalonia becomes a brik 
lilant image of alienated man. And 
the picture of former terrorists re- 

leased by an amnesty running an 
hotel, unsure that either the past or 
Ihe future means very much, has a 
cerlain resonance in Spain now. 

In his first novel Atxaga inherited 
the legacy of Borges and Juan 
Goytisolo; in this new book he has 
moved closer to the world of Sartre 
and Camus, and been distracted 
somewhat by too many devices, but 
the power of the writing is still 
there, It is now Atxaga's fate, or 
maybe his goocl luck, as one of the 
few Basque writers ever to be {ranıs- 


lated to have to deal with the lack of: 


a literary tradition in his own lan- 
guage and the wealth, alnıost ex- 
hausted perhaps, of tradition that Is 
all around him. His progress will be 
fascinating. Rs 


28 BOOKS 


Mark Lawson 


Popcorn 
by Ben Elton 
Slmon & Schuster 298pp £12.90 


HERE is an inevitable auspi- 
J] clon of novelists already es- 
tablished as celebrities in 
other fields. They are able to bypass 
the traditional apprenticeship of fic- 
tion and appeal to a ready-made 
readership. So one of the impres- 
sive aspects of Ben Elton's terrific 
fourth novel is the clear sense that 
he has worked and worried at the 
craft, Although his first (hree booke 
were eaay bestsellers, he seems to 
have comprehended their faults ~- 
sprawling construction, hectoring 
tone, fashionable causes — and sel 
himself to correct them. 

Popcorn lakes place over one day 
——~ Acndenıy Awards night in Holly- 
wool — and takes on only one sub- 
ject: the relationship between screen 
violence and street violence. 

Olver Stone is currently being 
sued hy Ihe family of a murder vic- 
tin who claim that the killer took 
his cue from the director's movies. 
Elton's fictional Oscarwinner, 
Bruce Delamitri — whose ironic, 
post-modernist splatter moviea are 
an obvious homage to both Stone 
and Quentin Tarantino — suffers an 
audience renction more cruel and 
terrible Ihan any lawsuit, On the 
nigh thal Bruce wins the Best Film 


Colm Télbin 


The Lone Man 

by Bernardo Atxaga 

translated by Margaret Jull Costa 
Harvıl £15.99 hdbk; £9.99 pbh 


OWARDS the end uf The Lone 
Man, Bernardo Alxaga's second 
novel, his hero Carlos, a former 
Basıjue terrorist living outside 
Barcelona, looks at lhe people 
around him. “Of all the people he 
saw as they drove towards Calle 
Aribau, only four seemed to inhabit 
the same territory as him: a thin 
man who looked like a criminal, a 
couple who looked like junkies and 
the injured or ill person being trans- 
parted in an ambulance with the 
giren blaring.” Carlos is an existenr- 
tial hero and a Basque in Catalonia. 
He enjoys only baking bread, play- 
ing with his two dogs and hanging 
around an ancient spring close to 
the hotel which he and two friends 
have bought on the proceeds of a 
bank raid. 

Carlos likes women, and watches 
them carefully, and has built a spe- 
cial undergroun(l room, a dungeon 
with cushions, where he can go with 
them, But lhe new hotel reception- 
ist wants nothing to do with him, 
and in any case two Basque terror 
isis are hiding İn his den. 

This novel is slow and dense and 
heavy going at times; often there is 
too much detail, too much repeti- 
tion. Carlos is plagued by a literary 
device whereby two dead charac- 
ters whisper conımenls and warn- 
ings into his ear throughout the 
baok, and most of the ime this is ir- 
ritating and disconcerting, But his 
character is so carefully imagined 
and rendered with such precision 
and authenticity that the narrative 
becomes compelling. . 

lt would have been easy for Atx- 
aga to have written a novel about an 
old terrorist being forced to hide 
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Sports Dlary Shiv Sharma 


Test ends in draw 


HE SECOND Test between Î shape, buying players and mnnager- 
England and Pakistan drifted Î ial staff in a hectic, last-minute bar- 
to a draw on Monday after | gain hunt. 


heavy rain deprived the Headingley 
crowd of what mighl have been a 
compelling final session of play on 
tlıe fourth day. 

England al that stage hacl tlie 
upper hand after amassing 501 in 
reply to Pakistan's 448. The high- 
light of the visitors’ innings was 141 
runs by ljaz Ahnıed and 105 from 
Molin Khan — the first centuries by 
any Pakistanis at Headingley. Eng- 
land hît back with two centuries of 
their own, a lucut 170 by Alec Slew- 
art and 113 from Nick Krrighl — his 
maiden huntlrecl. 

Uneler grey skies, Pakisilan 
ers Swetl Anwar ancl Shalab signed Fre gbt-barck Surge Ru- 
came oll lo begin (heir aile’! - | mino fren FC Marligues un i free 
onl innings proceedings shortly anl Coveniry complutuul 
aller Sm on Sunday. The umpires 1E of QA yvurald Hulgiann 
offred them Ihe High, tbey aw I Reggie Genuux [ron 
cepted, ind ninules later the heav- | Standarel Liege fer BL inillion. 
ens openel up, Pakistan were H2 Also un U move wis goalkeeper 
fur 7 when the game endud. uy j Bruce Grobbelanr, Helene bY 
lead the series 1-0, Sulhampn al the end of list 
sean, the Zinibabwe iMernational 
signee a HA-tuontl vantract witli 1h 
Seven Division Dewcunmss I'ly« 
mouth Argyle. The club ilo ob- 
maine fhe services of borinur 

r ıl lefouder 
rd United, 
wilh his fee to be daermined by i 
lribuual. 

Furmer England cuuch Jrrry 
Venables agreed to lecume 
Parlsnuanh's new alireutor of foul’ 
bill. Hr’ sail: "Û bave hil more nut 
slantial offers froin ubrund but ul 
this luce I need 10 be close lo 
Jondon." 

Meanwhile in a shock move Arsu- 
nal disınissed Bruce Rioch fron the 
post of team managcr. The chub said 
they had found a successor’ but (le- 
clined to name him. 


Lee Sharpe left Manchester 
United to join Leeds in a £4 million 
swoop. The England winger had 
failed to hold down a regular place 
in the Doublewinning side last 
season and the arrival of Karel 
Poborsky and Jordi Cruyff at Ol 
‘Trafforel left him wilh an uphill task 
to regain a f[irsl-lcam place, So he 
optecl to move. 

Sharpe's #rrival followeal the «le- 
parlure from the Elland Roacl chub 
of midfield duo Gary McAllister anl 
Gary Speecl to Coveniry andl Ever- 
ton respectively. 


Wanderers 


ETER LEVER ix to qui his job 
ngland's bhowlinyg voach int 
Ihe ened uf lhe seusan, It follows re 
ports of a rift with teant cxuwh Piuvid 
lloyd, who is belived to have ruf 
Mel his former Lancashire Lean 


RITISH police say they are win: 

ning the fight against football 
haoliganism. Figures front the Foot 
ball Unit of the National Criminal 
Intelligence Service show a devline 
in soccer-related arrests for the 
fourth year running. Arrests during 
the 1995-96 season both inside and 
outsitle grounds totalled 3,437 — 10 
per vent down on the previous sea’ 
son. Euro 46, despite dire warnings, 
turned out to be a remarkably 
trouble-free tournament. 


2 
Desi 


Peter' Lever: retiring hurt? 
mate's feathers with training 
techniques that include the playing 
of patriotic music in the dressing 
room. Lever refused to comment on 
the allegations, and Lloyd insisted 
there was no conflict. 


HE man who would be king has 

finally got his crown. Sachin 
Tendulkar has been named as 
India's cricket captain. He takes 
over from Mohammad Azharuddin, 
who departs after şevên years at the 
helm. At 23, Tendulkar becomes his 
çountry's second-youngcsl captain 
after tite Nawab of Pataudi, who was 
21 when lıe assumed conımand in 
the sixties. Tendulkar, who made 
his Test debut at 16, will captain 
India in the {our-nalion Singer Cup 
in Sri Lanka laler (lıis month, 


NGILAND are ruoning out of 
time in their bid to be rein. 
stated in the Five Nations Cham- 
pionships. The Rugby Football 
Union's attempt to reach a compro- 
mise in the row over their £89 nnil- 
lion solo television deal has been 
rejected for a second time, 2 
The competition's other four 
nations, Scotland, Wales, Ireland 
and France, say they will begin or 
ganising their own schedule by the 
end of iis month. But Tom Kier- 
nan, chalrman of the Five Nations 
Comımiltee, sald le mill hoperl 
agreement could be reached with 
ORMEK Australian Test off- | England.. 
spinner Tim . May . has anm-.Î | 
nounced his retiremenL ‘The 
34-year-olcl, who took 75 wickets in 
2H ‘Tesls, is quilting to concentrate 
on his business interests, 


IRIMONGKOL Singhmanassuk 

of Thailand won {he World Box: 
mg Council's bantamweigll tille — 
vncaled by Ireland's Wayne MecCul- 
lough — when he stopped Mexican 
Jose Luis Bueno in the fifth round of 
„te bout in the northern Thai city ûf 
Phlitsanuloke, 


ITH the Englisli soccer sea- 
gon due to. get under way on 
Saturday, clubs were limbering into 


Golf US PGA Championship 


Brooks springs a major surprise 


chip and two putts gave the rest of 
the field a chance, The only man to 
take it was Brooks. Elkington and 
Singh both needed birdies at the 
18th but Singh drove into a bunker 
on the way to a bogey and Elkington 
buried his ball in a greenside 
bunker on the way to a par. 

Brooks, who had been 12 under 
as early a8 the Bth, slumped to nine 
under after 14 but birdied the 15th 
and then hit a huge drive up the 
18th. Like Elkington he found the 
front bunker with his secontl but 
Perry, now commentnting on televi- 
gion, said “he's a great bunker 
player” and so it proved. He came 
out to five feet, holecl the puit firmly 
and went into the play-off. 

Ti has been a disappointing chatt- 
pionship for Nick Faklo. Onn Sunday 
he produced a 73, allhourgh this, 
because of lhe way (he course hal 
been sef up, was n better effurl Ilhan 
vîlher of lis lwo previous ruundls. 
"Ture were sume very tuugh jin 
positions uut there,” he commented 
aflerwards. 

“The course beat nwe. Ye gut aû 
lot uf wark to do, unfurlunalely, 
Afler four holes of the second round 
I was 10 behind and thal's a tough 
place 1o connec back fren." 


and 12 under, although it was Perry 
who was setting the pace, given that 
he was out three groups in front of 
the others, This was as a result of 
Saturday’s 71, a birthday score — 
he was 36 — during which, he said, 
he felt exceedingly nervous. 

On Sunday he had birdied the 
13th with a 15footer downhill that 
just reached the hole with its last 
roll and then birdied the short 14th 
with a 20-footer to get to 12 under. 
That was almost as good as an 
eagle, for the pin at this lole was set 
at the front of the green, almost inı- 
possible to get at from the tee, and 
bogeys were comınon. 

Perry looked like letting nerves 
get the better of him at the 15th, 
where his second shot disappeared 
inlo trees and came to resl among 
the roots of a Ire, “I was very furllt- 
nale there," sail Perry of his recuv- 
ery shot. "Ihe ball was resting on 
bare dirt.” He not only gut it on 1e 
gree; he got il to four fetl and se- 
cured his par, 

Eventually he came to the 18h 
still 13 under, needing a birdie to 
make matters safe. He bogeyecl in- 
steal, hitling his drive into il 
rough, lis second into more rough 
andl his third just left of lhe green. A 


David Davies In Loulsvilte 


ARK BROOKS beat the 

finest field ever assembled 

when he won the 78th US 
PGA championship at the Valhalla 
Golf Club here on Sunday. He beat 
Kenny Perry, a native Kentuckian, 
in a suddendeath play-off con- 
ducted over the 18tlı hole when 
Perry traced a sad trail up the left- 
hand rough and did not even finish 
tlıe hole. 

Brooks, by contrast, found the 
green in two, hit a putt of all of 70 
fcet to five feet and holecl that for 
ıhe championship and $430,000. It 
was his first nıajor and his third 
tournament victory of the season, It 
was also easily his hest performance 
in a major, beating the third place 
he achicved in the Open Clhanpi- 
onship of 1995, It was his sixth play- 
ofl and he now has u 4-2 winning 
recur in them. He also govs over 
the 41 million mark this seasun witlı 
$1,240,576 {about £869,000). 

‘The lasl nine holes and been a 
tlogfight between Perry, Brooks 
Vijay Singh and the defending 
vehampion Steve Elkington. The lead 
changed hands constantly as the 
Imır men oscillatecl between nine 


Football FA Charity Shield: Manchester United 4 Newcastle United O 


no charity 


Belgian defender, Albert, for whiclı 
he was lucky Lo escape with a book- 
ing. The Frenchnıan, who has taken 
over as Manchester United's 
captain, orchestrated Newcastle's 
destruvtion as Lee, Batty and Beard- 
sley were oultınanoeuvred to (he 
point of dizziness by kaleidoscopic 
palterns of passing and movement. 

David Beckham's influence on 
the match can only have iınpressecl 
the walching England coach Glenn 
Hoddle. Beckham, so much more 
effeclive when nıoving inside from 
the right wing, sent in Cantona {o 
slide the ball past Sruicek after 24 
minutes. 

On the halfhour he gathered a 
back-heeled flick fron Cantona be- 
fore centring for Butt to head in the 
second. Butt later went off with a 
concussion apparently shared by 
the opposing defence. 
` Newcastle established an attack 
ing presence in the second half 
once Ginola began to roam and 
Asprilla had replaced a labouring 
Beardsley. But Schmeichel was sek 
donı troubled and, with two of Fer- 
guson's summer signings, Karel 
Poborsky and Jordi Cruyff, now 
augmenting their attack, the chanr 
pions nıopped up. 

„ In the 85lh minute Beckhaın 
strode on tu a Cantona pass and 
lobbed {he advancing Srnicek. Two 
minutes later Giggs.rolled a free- 
kick.square (or Keane to score in 
eınphalic fourtl, 5 

“We've got to defend as well ns 
ت‎ goals,” sald Shearer, who had 
ailed to ‘hit the target, “nnd we 
didn't even do that today.”. : 


' “Poborsky and ‘Cruyff ‘showed | 


that you don't have to pay exorbitant 
prices lo ‘get brilliant Value," said 
Ferguson a litle mischievously. .. 
Nobody} nıeitioned. Andy .Cole, 
who now Jooks.a sip at.£7 million: 


Like his olçl leam he ıad caught. j : 


pneumonia, excepl that ini Newcas- 
{le's case the dose, on Sunday was, | 
doubled. 
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for a Newcastle performance that 
fell way below last season's high 
standards. "Manchester United's 40 
win was about right,” he confessed. 
“There was an enormous gulf be- 
tween the two sides today." 

While Shearer, closely watched 
by May and poorly supplied with 
passes and . crosses throughout, 
siruggled to make an impact, Man- 
chester United consistently ex- 
plolted the gaps left by inept 
Newcastle defending. 
,„ Two goals in six minutes left Kee- 
gan's side.chasing the match. Two 
nıore in three minutes towards the 


end left Newcastle to ponder the un- 


comfortable truth thal it will take 
more than the vislon of the chair- 
man, Sir John Hall, to bring the 
league tille to Tyneside for the first 
me in 70.years. Only Notlingham 
Forest, who beat Ipswich 50 in 
1978, have won tlıe Shield more em- 
phatically at Wembley. 

Cantona was quite superb, apart 
from one incident with Newcastle's 


Champions show Keegan 


P, up and away... Manchester United’ 8 David Beckham on 
way to scoring their third goal at Wembley 
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واا ا ی 
David Lacey at Wembley‏ 


OR Manchester United another 
successful season beckons; for 
Newcastle United the defence reste. 
game on Sunday offered Old 
Trafford strong reminders of how 
the championship was regainect and 
SI James’ Park uncomfortable nıem- 
ories uf how it was lost. 
More than 45,000 Newcastle sup- 
poricrs tlıronged Wenıbley in eager 
ticipation of seeing Alan Sliearer 


1hruw down a £15 million gauntlel 


thal would leave Manchester United 
numbed with selfcloubt, Double or 
no Double, 

In the event Newcastle were, for 
die most part, all fingers and 
tuunıbs. Alex Ferguson's team won 
he mosl passionate Charity Shielcl 
match in living memory by the sçc- 
oml-biggest margin since the occa- 
Slo moved to the stadium, and did 
30 moreover without an orthodox 
‘enlreforwardl. 


Kevin Keegan offered no excuses 


NE 


Chess Leonard Barden 


soon mates. 
Following Oberwart aD ear 
lier first prize in Italy, 208 | 


signs. If Nxd?7 36 Nd6 Ne5 37 Re; 
and 


rating will advance to 2,645, wher 
he will join Nigel Short and Micha 
Adams among the world top 3Û pla 
ers. His fine form has sparked gro 


ing optimism among UK chess fins; 


for next month's olympiad at Yere 
van, where England (Short, Adang 
Speelman, Sadler, Hodgson, Mie) 
gahould be seeded third after Rusts 
(Kasparov, Kraınnik, Dreev, Svidlej 
and Hungary (Polgar, Leko, Alma 
Portiach), 1 

England has won the Glomg) 
and Faber cups for West Europes 
under-18 teams, Here's a top boa 
queen sacrifice: 


M Houska (Eng) v K Roser fm) 


1d4 Nf 2 NI3 e6 3 Bg5 c5 4 e3 Be15) 
c3 b6 6 Bd3 cxd4 7 exd4 Ba6 8 Bai| 
ixa6 9 00 0-0 10 Qd3 Nc? 11 Nesl' 
12 Nd2 Qe 13 f4 d6 14 Bxib Bx. 
Ng4 Ber7 16 {5 exi5 17 Rx g6 18K, 
Qd8 19 Nef6+ Bxfê 20 Nx{6+ Kg1 2: 
Rafl a6 22 Qh3 hé 23 RIS Qê 
Qxh6+ Kxh6 25 Rh3+ Resigns, 


No 2434 


a. NOD GOAN 


tay tae o aS 
against any defence 
Black's king is stranded, bul wh 
out for near misses. 


No 2433: 1 Rg1, I Rxg1 2d7 Beş 
3 Qal. I(1 . . . Rg3 2 Ra2l lU! 


RITAIN'S 22-year-old champion 

Matthew Sadler has made 
another move towards the top eche- 
lon of world chess by winning the 
traditional Austrian Open #t 
Oberwart with an unbeaten 8/9, 

Oberwart is always one of the 
strongest European opens (lue its 
geographical convenience for the 
large number of hungry Russian, 
Ukrainian and Serbian grandmas- 
ters who arrive in their battered 
Ladas and normally depart loaded 
with Deutschmarks. Despite such 
powerful opposition, Sadler won his 
first three rounds against unrated 
opponents and then scored 5/6 
against GMs. 

Sadler was favourite to retain his 
title when the annual BCF congress 
opened last week at Nottingham 
University. More than 7(0 players 
are contesting the national cham- 
pionships for women, veterans, and 
age-group titles for juniors and girls, 
down to under-sevens. 


M Sadler (Eng) v 
V Burmakin (Rus) 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 Nf6 
4 cxdë exd5 5 Bg5 Few GMs like 
to defend the Queen's Gambit ex- 
change variation since Black's game 
is passive. 

Be7 6 e3 h6 7 Bh4 0-0 8 Bû3 
Nbd7 9 Nge2 b6 10 0-0 c5 11l 
Rc1 Bb7 12 Bb1 c4 13 f3 Re8 
14 B® a6 15 Ng3 Bd6 16 Rel 
b5 17 a3 Qb6 18 Nf5 Bc7 19 
Qd2 a5 20 a4 b4. Black's un- 
sophisticated strategy — gaining 
Lebensraum on the Q-side but ignor- 
ing the rest of the board — often 
appears İn amateur chess. Sadler re- 
futea it In classical style by driving 
Black's rook and bishop out, then 
breaking through in the centre, 

21 Nb5 Bb8 22 e4! dxe4 23 
d5 Qa6 24 d6 Bc6 lfexf3 25 Rxe3+ 
Nxe8 26 Qd4 fxg2 27 Rel is crushing, 

25 Ne7+ Kf8 26 Nxc6 Qxc6 
27 Qd4 Ne5 lf exf3 28 Rxef+ 
Nxe8 (Kxe8 29 Rxc4) 29 Be4 wins. 

28 Bxe4 Nxe4 29 Rxe4 f6 30 
f4 Nf7 31 Rxe8+ Qxe8 32 d7 
Qd8 33 Rel Be5 Desperation 
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Red alert for grey squirrels 


ا 


ILLUSTRATION: BARRY LARFING 


biological diversity, and to crusade 
against others. Conservation is seen 
by sonıe as protecting the nature we 
like from the nature we don't, 

Reaction 1o “problen" alien 
species involves moral (lecisions, 
Wîlıo nıakes those decisions and in 
what way are they accountable? We 
owe it to the red squirrel to do what 
we can to help il back from the 
brink of extinction. 

Although it is accepted that the 
complete removal of grey squirrels 
İn Britain would not be tolerated by 
the public, even if it were possible, 
how ınuch of a slaughter should we 
sanction in the process? There is 
much more at stake here than a sim- 
ple choice between red and grey. 
The grey squirrel at the bottom of 
the garden has a very capable voice 
of her own, But she needs moral 
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the Irgal protection of the enclan- 
gercl rudl squirrel, as well as scien- 
lific institutions and wildlife groups, 
are there tu protect and enhance 
biudiversity. In short, the lice are 
luatlerl against grey squirrels. 

Altbnugh the effort 1o protect recl 
squirrels and their habitais is to be 
applauded, the strategy for cleans- 
ing Britain of grey squirrels raises 
important issues which deserve a 
proper airing. 

"Wildlife" emerged as a concept 
studded with images of “flagship” 
species in conservation circles . Our 
endearing native red, with its Squir- 
rel Nutkin associations, offers a 
powerful image. By contrast the 
greys fly the Jolly Roger and are 
prey to the xenophobia levelled at 
"invasive alien species". Ecological 
inter ventian tens to champion cer- 


N AN angry, screeching 
1 wheeze, a lıarassed female grey 

squirrel at the bottom of the 
garden has had enough of male 
squirrels behaving badly, and is giv- 
ing them what for, She's not the 
only one, A shrill chorus of conser- 
valion ancl land-owning agencies 
has also got it in for grey squirrels. 
And if they have their way the pesky 
var minls won't breed. Ever. 

Grey squirrels have been trouhle 
ever since they were introducecl to 
Britain from North Anıerica in the 
late 19th century. They stand ac- 
cused of eriminal clamage to young 
res; cgg-stcaling and dlisrupting 
nesting birds; nicking nuts from 
bird tabtes; and, nıost seriously, 
casing the declinc of the rel squir- 
rel. For their pınishment, they munt 
he cleansed: shot, poisonetl, Irappel, 
iecled with an impolency virus. 
Anli wlıy nol? After all, they're only 
ıree-rats, invading aliens, vermin. 

‘The British population of red 
squirrels peaked al several million 
In 1916, but began tu fall fronı 1920 
antl has now crashed tu 160,000. 
The grey squirrel population has 
meanwhile risen to 2Y: million. 

Greys are beller al digesting 
nuts. Reds are fussier ubout nuts, 
hu are much lightcr animals ancl 
need lo bulk up for hiberuation, So 
il the greys have nabbed all the 
mits, it's curtains for {he reis. This 
has led to runrwed efforts to protecl 
the wonds where red squirrels 
qırvîive aml to proposals to attack 
he greys, According to a recenl 
discovery, grey squirrels nay have 
inirnduced a disease into red seuir- 
rrls thal is hastening their decline, 

The strutegy for red scjuirrel con- 
çervation, launched this month, 
somes from an alliance of powerful 
inlerests. The Country Landowners 
Association, the Forestry Commis- 
sion and the Tinıber Growers Asso- 
ciation (lo not just want to protect 
lhe rel squirrel: they have been 
waging war on greys for decades be- 
cause of the damage greys cause (o 
woodlandl. Agencies charged with 
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tain aspects of nature and forms of | support. against 34 Re8+, Rec1 and 3 Rc4, Not 1 Rc1? Rx. ! 
0 . 1 
Quick crossword NO. 327 Bridge Za Mahmood 
Across FYOU are one of those people | ner can produce no more than a North 1 
who cries at tragic dramas, go solitary ace, the opponents will 4A107 
1 Micknarne of and fetch a box of asues before | concede a 1,000 penalty in INT 43 
Florida (8,5) you read on. The atory I am redoubled, despite thelr com- 4#KJ102 
8 Sailor (3) about to tell ia one of the most bined 26 points. An attractive #KQG64 
9 Skilled heart-rending ever to happen at | prospect — and if it does ınıot turn West East 
craftsman (9) the bridge table. out as you hope, you can always 463 4 Q98! 
10 Fal to notce (8) First, a bidding problem. Take | bid your heart sult at a later stage. YAKQJ1086 2 
41 rield (4) the West cards below: Whatever you have chosen to +4 4 9816 
13 In excess of (6) bid, I bet that you haven't ae» % 862 #1093 
14 Confidential (5) 483 YAKQ1J108 6 +4 #862 | lected the call that was actually South ١ 
16 Telephone —~ or made. The Weat player who held eKJ2 
visit (4} You are playing for serious, these cards was of a highly cre- 975 : 
17 Dangerous (8) but not ruinous stakes. Both ative nature — can you guess ¢AQ63 .F 
20 Random (9) sides are vulnerable. South, what he bid? #AJŠ 2 
21 Pın (3) your right-hand opponent, opens lfyou guessed two diamonds, 1 2 
22 Stocking with a strong NT showing 15-17 | then, like the actual West, you South West North B9 
supporter (9.4) points. What call do you make? have plenty of imagination. This INT 24 3NT 8 ! 
There are a number of poasi- is what happened (see table). No Dble 1 
Down bilitlen, and your answer will owe | North-South fell headlong into ) No No : 
something to personality. The the trap that West had set for hl 
1 Fight (3-2) — Importance {7) conservative will try two hearts, | them. His psychic diamond first, and that it was therefore 
begın working 12 Baffle (8) 1 the more daring will bid three overcall persuaded North-South | lead, he quickly : :م‎ 
(3.2 13 God of wine and hearts, and the eternal optimist | that they had nothing to fear in a | diamond from his hand and 
2 Areas for novice pleasure (7) will jump to four hearts. But no trump game, but in practice | before the horrified کا‎ | 
skiers (7.6) 15 Look at — and there is another course of actlon. | they were booked for a penalty of | stop him, had placed itface PI: 
3 Promontory (8} respect (6) What about a penalty double? 1,600. Why then, you may won- | the table! Of course, South | 
4 Idea (6) 18 Vıslon — or Chances are (hatyouır left-hand | der, ia this a tale of such sorrow? | cised his option to com! 8 أ‎ 
5 Secure — place eyesore (5) opponent is looking at a few high | Surely West’a action was the diamond lead from Westy 
for valuables (4) 19 Come lo —a cards, and is confident that his . |. atuff of which epica, not and the contract was made " 
& Parisian party (4) side can nake 1NT. He might | tragedies, are made? an for a score Of jA, 
landmark (3,2,8) even be confident enough to re- ` . j| In the excitement, Eaat had lost | with the rubher bonus to Norê 
7 Fervent —~ COLI double! You have seven triçks in | track of the auction. Believing ` | South, Even the Sphinx Woll ¢ 
be of your own hand, and ifycur part- | that North had bid ıio trumps have shed a tear for West ` 
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